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i Tracie "PRAGUE P oO | 


Registered U. S. Patent Nos. 2054623, 2054624, 2054625, 20846267 


ef 
Curing Ingredients Always Uniform ni A fine outlook for PRAGUE POWDER. The Meat curing itdustry has‘ 
aii 








made strong advances this year. Meat consumption, per perso; has 
increased. Bacon sales now take the lead. The ‘short time’.cured 
smoked ham and ‘‘Ready-to-Eat’’ ham sales have increased beyond all” 
expectations. ‘‘Cold Pack’’ canned hams are now reaching the front 
page. Sausage sales have increased the country over. 
The industry has taken careful stock of its methods of manufacture and 
on its plan for sales. PRAGUE POWDER cures have taken the lead from the 
ie a cee T a ena 5, beginning and are now used almost universally. PRAGUE POWDER is 


prepared froma strong ham pickle, boiled and dried and comes to youin “!Cold Pack Short Time Cure” 


Prague Powder is a safe fine powder form. In every case PRAGUE POWDER is uniform asa color TENDER- MILD- TASTY 


foundation for all curing. fixative and uniform in deep penetration. By ‘‘deep penetration’ I mean 
Rich, ripeanddependable. the “‘push’’ that PRAGUE POWDER has in dragging the salt with it into 


Griffth’s‘‘ Vacuum Hood ’’gives perfect vacuumand the fat of the meat. PRAGUE POWDER 
saves time—has great power and is easily operated. does not go ahead of the salt but accom- GRIFFITH'S STRONG 
é a ate 5 Gs HYDRAULIC ' PRACTICAL 
- = ae panies it in penetrating the fat or the lean HAM PRESS | 

of any piece of meat causing the cure to 

‘erry be finished when the salt saturation is com- 

pleted. It creates a flavor universally 
7 HOUR believed to be the best flavor, not only 
for ‘‘Tender” bacon but for ‘‘Tender” 


smoked hams and ‘‘Ready-to-Eat’’ hams. 


IT 1S SAFE TO FOL- 
LOW THE GRIFFITH 
METHOD 


We have the Ham Press and the 

cure. We are ready to help you. 

ane tein tne When you make this ham by 

ARTERY the Griffith method you save 16% 
PUMPING over the pre-cooked ham. 


The can is solid pack. The color 
and flavor perfect. A juicy tender 
ham. 


PACKED DIRECT FROM PICKLE CELLAR ee 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-1431 West 37th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Factory: 37-47 Empire St., Newark, N.J. @ Canadian Factory and Offices: 1 Industrial St., Leaside, Toronto 12, Ontario 








THEY STUFF HOFMANN PEERLESS SAUSAGES 
QUICKLY AND EFFICIENTLY 


The Hofmann Packing Company of Syracuse, New York, has the 
slogan ‘’Make a quality that has no competition at any price.” 















To keep the production rates up and filling costs down, their ‘’spick 


and span” kitchen is equipped with the latest type leakproof BUF- 
FALO Air Stuffer and time-saving BUFFALO Casing Applier. 


New BUFFALO Stuffers are cast of a special patented, fine grain 
alloy which has twice the strength of ordinary cast-iron. The cylinders 
can now be machined to even closer tolerances and highly polished. 
This accounts for smoother, leakproof piston operation and eliminates 
meat discoloration. 





BUFFALO Casing Appliers are real money makers, saving time and 
energy. Once your operator is accustomed to it, he will double his 
stuffing rate. 











JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY 
50 BROADWAY _ BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Chicago * Los Angeles * Dallas * Brooklyn * Wollaston, Mass. 






















Copr. 1940 Sylvania Ind. Corp. 


Packers everywhere have adopted SYLPHCASE* casings for ham packaging—They 
y tell us they’re the “’Tops”’. 


Hams require an exceptionally strong casing—one that has sufficient stretch but will 
not burst nor tear in packaging, handling or slicing. 


SYLPHCASE casings not only have exceptional strength, but they are so clear and 


ia shiny, revealing the texture of the meat so accurately, that the good ham sells itself 
| on sight. 

These casings are designed to be a veritable ‘‘strait-jacket” to a ham, holding it 
ick cylindrically in shape from packer to consumer. They also have good keeping qualities, 
JF- retaining the flavor and freshness of the ham from end to end. 


SYLPHCASE casings are furnished printed in bright colored, artistic designs and your 


i brand name may be reproduced. This is good advertising for your hams. 








- Wire or write for samples. Our salesmen will be glad to demonstrate for your benefit. 
e 
ed. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
ites 
and 

\ TRADE MARK 

: REGISTERED 
lY U.S. PAT OFF Uniformity, Visibility, Strength 

P@a's:S EP Wan poke ee ap Uameneh a 20) o- Benen, | 
Y. Executive and Sales Offices: 122 E. 42nd St., New York — Works: Fredericksburg, Va 
Branches or Representatives 
ATLANTA, GA 78 Marietta Street CHICAGO, ILL 427 W. Randolph Street 
ass. BOSTON, MASS 201 Devonshire Street DALLAS, TEX 812 Santa Fe Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 260 South Broad Street 
CANADIAN AGENT—Victoria Paper and Twine Co., Ltd.—-TORONTO—MONTREAL—HALIFAX 
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{ Eat Meat | 





It Helps You 








Keep Fit 
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PURE DEXTROSE SUGAR 
HELPS DEVELOP AND PROTECT 
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tenn pure Dextrose sugar, 
helps develop and protect color 


in meat. In fresh sausage Cerelose 




















protects the desired color. In all kinds REFINED 
. DEXTROSE 
of sausage Cerelose helps to develop that SUGAR 


CORN PRODUCTS 
SALES COMPANY 


333 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 









good color. Meat packers using Cerelose 






made by 
THE MAKERS OF 


are high in their praise of this economical —— 






CORN PRODUCTS 
serinine co. 
g 


sugar as an aid in the fixation of color. W YORK, U.S.A. 
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**BOSS”’ Grinder being loaded while grinding Taking a hand at stuffing 


Thru the efforts of our Los Angeles representative, Mr. John Allen, and the courtesy of Mr. Walter 
Balsom, Manager of the Meat Department of Safeway Stores, Inc., Los Angeles, we take pleasure in 
showing the accompanying views of the hamburger and sausage department of this firm. Putting up 
hamburger in packages is one of their specialties, and they use only the choicest meats. 

Two No. 452 “BOSS” Grinders are used to grind the meat, running in two 8-hour shifts. The meat 
is conveyed to two “BOSS” Stuffers to which “‘BOSS” Dispensers are attached. The dispensers are set 
and the first package weighed. So accurate are the dispensers that without further adjustment 15,000 
to 20,000 lbs. of hamburger are put up daily in 5 and 10 lb. packages. 

Mr. Balsom is shown wearing the dark hat and glasses; with him is the division manager, 

Mr. Ralph Pringle. 
Another complete “BOSS” Outfit for the San Francisco Safeway 
plant has just been shipped. 








Dispenser in operation Two such saws in use all day 3500 BAI inspected hind- 
quarters being conditioned 


THE SAFE WAY IS TO USE THE “Boss” FoR Best Or SATISFACTORY SERVICE 








The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company 


“ ” : i FACTORY: 
824 Exchange Ave., U. S. Yards, Mfrs. “BOSS Machines for Killing, 1972-5606 Comtesl Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. Sausage Making, Rendering Cincinnati, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICE: 2145 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“SALT 


THE FAST CURE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





THE PRESERVALINE MANUFACTURING CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Armour’s Natural Casings 
Give You This Unbeatable Combination! 





Armour’s Natural Casings are both 
strong and elastic. Strong enough to 
take a lot of pressure without break- 
ing—yet elastic enough to cling to 
the meat after filling. Result—plump, 
smooth looking sausages — and that, 
of course, means sales. 

There are plenty of other reasons 


why you'll like them, too. Armour’s 
Casings are known for their uniform- 
ity .. . and they’re naturally adapted 
to smoke penetration. They give you 
a better flavored sausage. No wonder 
they have such a good reputation! 
Call your Armour Branch and order 
the finest casings you’ve ever seen! 


ARMOUR’S NATURAL CASINGS 
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This Eve. HIGHLIGHTS 


Packer Can Sell Business 
Without Breaking Contract 


A packinghouse worker’s attempt to 
hold his former employer to terms of 
a union contract after the meat packing 
company had ceased operations was re- 
jected by the appellate division of the 
New York Supreme Court recently. The 
division upheld the dismissal of a test 
suit for $1,877 brought by one of 600 
former employes of the Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Buffalo. 

The employe’s action was brought 
under the contract between the Dold 
company and the United Butchers’, 
Meat Cutters’ & Meat Packers’ Union, 
and the amount sought represented his 
weekly wage of $21.56 for the date of 
his discharge, January 20, 1939, when 
the company was bought by the Hy- 
grade Food Products Corp., and Sept. 
24, 1939, expiration date of the contract. 

“The exercise of the right (of an 
employer to discontinue his business if 
and when he sees fit),” wrote Justice 
Vaughan, “does not call upon the em- 
ployer for explanation, or afford the 
employe the right to a hearing. His dis- 
charge was for reasons other than those 
prohibited by the contract and defend- 
ant’s decision to sell out its business 
does not subject it to an action by its 
employes foreclosed of employment by 
the exercise of the prerogative of the 
employer to continue in business or not 
at will.” 


OVERTIME EVASIONS ILLEGAL 


Continuing to pay the same salary 
to workers for a 42-hour week after 
October 24 is a violation of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, even though the 
employer makes a show of compliance 
through bookkeeping manipulations, 
Col. P. B. Fleming, Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, warned recently. 

On October 24, the standard work- 
week was reduced to 40 hours, after 
which overtime rates must be paid. 


“The act requires that overtime must 
be paid at the rate of time and one-half 
the ‘regular rate’ of pay at which the 
employe is employed,” Col. Fleming 
said. “Time and one-half must be paid 
upon the rate at which the employe is 
actually employed and paid, and not 
upon a fictitious rate which the em- 
ployer adopts for bookkeeping ends.” 





TO PRESENT MEAT CAMPAIGN 
AT INTERNATIONAL 


A graphic program describing how 
the livestock and meat industry is tell- 
ing consumers about meat will be pre- 
sented to visitors at the International 
Live Stock Exposition by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board and the 
American Meat Institute from Decem- 
ber 2 to 6 at Chicago. 


The program includes the presenta- 
tion of the American Meat Institute’s 
advertising campaign, and the motion 
picture “Meat and Romance,” recently 
completed and issued by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. The pres- 
entation will be held in Room 102 on the 
first floor of the Live Stock Exchange 
bldg. on Monday through Friday during 
the exposition. 

The all-inclusive features of the na- 
tional advertising campaign and its im- 
portance to the livestock producer will 
be stressed during the program. Hun- 
dreds of producers from all parts of the 
United States are invited and expected 
to attend the presentation. 





Packers Represented at 
Defense Program Meeting 


The National Defense Commission 
was assured of the cooperation of the 
meat packing industry in the defense 
program in a letter from George A. 
Eastwood, president, Armour and Com- 
pany, presented at a wholesalers’ con- 
ference with Miss Harriet Elliott, con- 
sumer advisory member of the commis- 
sion, in Washington this week. 

Meat industry representatives at the 
conference included A. W. Gilliam and 
George M. Lewis, American Meat In- 
stitute, and G. B. Thorne, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago. 

A committee of nine was appointed 
to act as a clearing house between vari- 
ous groups in the wholesale field and 
the office of the consumer adviser. A 
panel discussion was led by Nathaniel 
H. Engle, adviser on distribution of the 
defense commission. It was during the 
discussion that Mr. Eastwood’s letter, 
dealing specifically with the question: 
“What are some of the price problems 
in the wholesale meat trade which may 
be complicated by defense?” was pre- 
sented at the conference. 


MEAT DRIVE AT 
FULL THROTTLE 
IN FALL-WINTER 


ROWING interest and mounting 

enthusiasm over the possible re- 
sults of the national advertising and 
sales program of the meat packing in- 
dustry are being displayed by all units 
of the livestock and meat industry as 
the campaign enters its third month’s 
schedule. 

With the wide distribution of the 
many American Meat Institute adver- 
tisements which have appeared in 16 
leading magazines and over 250 leading 
newspapers throughout the country serv- 
ing as a nucleus, retailers and individ- 
ual participating meat packing’ com- 
panies have been organizing their own 
individual advertising campaigns to tie 
in with the national program and are 
reporting unusual success. 


On the actual appearance of the ad- 
vertising material, dealers have be- 
come acutely conscious of the fact that 
the American Meat Institute program 
is even more intensive and all extensive 
than the first reports indicated. A wide 
use of store advertising material by 
dealers is reported by most of the In- 
stitute’s 500 local chairmen in all parts 
of the country. Also, there has been a 
wide and varied use of material fur- 
nished to dealers to help in the prepara- 
tion of local newspaper and handbill 
advertising copy. 


New Selling Basis 


With meat being advertised more on 
a price basis rather than on a nutritive 
basis before the campaign got under 
way, the introduction of the new facts 
about meat are beginning to appear in 
individual retail and meat packing ad- 
vertisements. Meat now is being in- 
creasingly sold as an unusually excel- 
lent source of vitamins, especially Vita- 
min Bi, and as a complete protein food. 
Advertisements are featuring, in many 
instances, meat on a quality and nutri- 
tive basis primarily, and as a bargain 
buy secondarily. However, the use of 
Institute prepared statements featuring 
the thrifty cuts of meat also are ap- 
pearing in retailer material throughout 
the country. 


In tying in with the national adver- 





tising program, many individual meat 
packers have built their own programs 
around current campaign advertising. 
In view of the success of these individ- 
ual programs, the American Meat Insti- 
tute points out the advisability of par- 
ticipating members acquainting them- 
selves with the material which soon will 
appear in magazines and newspapers. 


The popularity and sales appeal of 
the “Meat on the Table” advertisement 
featuring the poem by Edgar A. Guest, 
and the “Meat Builds Them Up for the 
Battle of Life” advertisement was 
largely the result of efforts put forth 
by individual meat packers and retail- 
ers. Also, the advertisements featuring 
pork sausage, “Sweet Fall Music” and 
“Wake Up and Eat,” combined extreme- 
ly well with fall and early winter sau- 
sage merchandising programs. 


Coming Magazine Ads 


In the general promotion of meat 
and its relationship to diet and health, 
a two-page spread in full color, “Meat 
and the American Physician,” soon will 
appear in Life and The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. The publication date for 
this advertisement in Life is December 
2, out November 29, and in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, December 14, out 
December 11. This advertisement out- 
lines in detail the place of meat in the 
diet of people with various ailments, 
such as Bright’s disease and other kid- 
ney disorders, high blood pressure, ar- 
thritis, rheumatism, and anemia. 


All statements in the advertisement, 
as in other similar scientific advertise- 
ments, are approved by the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. It is an advertise- 
ment, the Institute points out, which 
should be read carefully and studied 
diligently. The information in it should 
combine well with an individual adver- 
tising program to appear at about the 
same time as the two advertisements. 

From a merchandising and sales point 
of view, two advertisements will appear 
soon in prominent women’s magazines. 
One, “Meet Your Holiday Meats” is 
scheduled currently in Ladies’ Home 
Journal and McCall’s, and will appear 
in the November 29 issue of Good 
Housekeeping. 

Another advertisement, “Three Thrift 
Advertisements in Meat,” builds up the 
so-called less-demanded cuts. The ad- 
vertisements feature in full-color cooked 
dishes of pot roast of beef, pork steak, 
and lamb shoulder chops. Recipes for 
the preparation of the delicious meat 
dishes are included in the advertise- 
ment. The advertisement will appear in 
the January issue of Woman’s Home 
Companion, out December 5, and the 
same issue of Good Housekeeping, out 
December 20. 


Black and white advertisements out- 
lining the healthful and nutritious qual- 
ities of meat are scheduled to appear at 
the same time as the colored advertise- 
ments. One of the advertisements is a 
modern health quiz about meat. It al- 
ready has appeared in several maga- 
zines of national distribution, such as 
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CANNED MEAT 
MERCHANDISING 
The canned meat subject is thoroughly 
covered by the American Can Company 
in its new booklet, “Ways To Sell More 
Canned Meats,” just off the press and 


9% Ways ta Sett more 
CANNED MEATS 


packed with smart merchandising ideas 
to assist food retailers. 

While it is true that “life is more 
than meat,” the company points out, it 
is equally true that meat is man’s 
favorite dish and woman’s most im- 
portant single budget item. Were every 
housewife introduced by her grocer to 
the variety of uses which are as wide 
as the variety of meats packed—to say 
nothing of their worthwhile economies 
—canned meat sales would benefit. 


Clever, informal sketches illustrate 
many excellent display principles, talk- 
ing points and specific related item dis- 
plays. But since recipes attractively 
displayed never fail to get results, spe- 
cial emphasis has been placed on eight 
natural-color photographs of new and 
original recipes—such as ham and sweet 
potato patties, corned beef peppers, 
meat pie and a host of others. Full in- 
structions on the back of each color 
photograph, make it easy to put these 
recipes to work on counter cards. 

Following its usual practice, Canco 
will make the booklet available to chain 
store headquarters, wholesalers, brokers, 
meat canners and packers. 





Collier’s, Liberty, Cosmopolitan, Red- 
book, and others, and will be out Novem- 
ber 18 and November 20 in the Ameri- 
can Home and Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, respectively. 

“Meat—Even the Tiny Tummy Di- 
gests It Easily” will make its appear- 
ance on December 4 in Liberty maga- 
zine to be followed on December 6 in 
Collier’s, and December 10 in Parents 
magazine. This advertisement stresses 
the digestibility of meat, stating that 
doctors often prescribe it for infants. 

Similar advertisements also will ap- 
pear from time to time in newspapers 
throughout the United States. 


Two Million Use Food 
Stamps In September 


More than two million members of 
families receiving public aid obtained 
lard, pork and other surplus commodi- 
ties through the Food Stamp plan in 
September, it was recently announced 
by the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
This constituted $4,633,000 worth of new 
buying power in the form of blue sur- 
plus stamp, according to the adminis- 
tration’s monthly report. 

Participating families used their sur- 
plus stamps, which gave them approxi- 
mately a 50 per cent increase in food 
buying power, as follows: 14 per cent 
for butter; 14 per cent for eggs; 17 per 
cent for flour, rice and other cereal 
products; 11 per cent for vegetables; 
13 per cent for fruits and 31 per cent for 
pork products. Pork and lard purchased 
during this period amounted to about 
9,400,000 Ibs. 

Through November 7, 220 areas had 
been designated for the Stamp plan. 
By winter, when areas designated but 
not yet in operation are opened, and 
when additional areas are brought 
under the program, the plan will serve 
around 5,000,000 members of needy fam- 
ilies. 

At the rate of surplus purchases 
which has held in recent months, needy 
families taking part in the Stamp Plan 
will then be consuming on an annual 
basis about 70 million lbs. of butter, or 
about 3% per cent of the domestic pro- 
duction; 80 million dozen eggs, 34 per 
cent of domestic production; 175 million 
lbs. of pork, 2 per cent of domestic pro- 
duction; 70 million lbs. of lard, 4 per 
cent of domestic production; and car- 
loads of fruits and vegetables. 


SMA Will Buy Turkeys 
For Children's Lunches 


The Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has announced plans to buy sur- 
plus turkeys for distribution through 
school lunches for undernourished chil- 
dren. 

Announcements are being issued to 
members of the turkey industry stating 
that the SMA will receive offers to sell 
male turkeys weighing 18 lbs. or over. 
Purchases are to be limited to birds 
larger than ordinarily used in house- 
holds, as producers are having difficulty 
marketing these turkeys. 

The production of turkeys this year 
is the largest on record. There is also 
a larger percentage of the heavier tur- 
keys than has been usual. The purchase 
program is designed to help move that 
part of the turkey crop that is most 
affected by the surplus. 

All turkeys bought under this pro- 
gram by the SMA will be donated to 
state welfare agencies for distribution 
through school lunch programs operat- 
ing to improve the diets and health of 
undernourished children. 
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KNOTTY PROBLEMS MET 


j a WEPACO 
MMSAGE 
WEIL PACKING CO. 
Pee 


IN INSULATING PACKERS’ 
TRUCKS 


REFRIGERATED 


By HARVEY B. LINDSAY 
President, Dry-Zero Corporation 


worth of meat—representing one- 

third of the total value of all food 
products—is consumed each year by 
the American public. To distribute this 
huge output re- 
quires 100,000 mo- 
tor trucks — the 
vast majority of 
which are insulated 
and refrigerated. 
One packer alone 
operates 3,200 
trucks and trailers, 
another 2,300, and 
many others use 
more than 100 ve- 
hicles each to dis- 
tribute their prod- 
ucts. Only a few 
years ago trucks 
played a relatively 
unimportant role in 
the meat packing industry. In fact, as 
little as five years ago, packers used 
only half as many trucks and trailers 
as are used now. Most of these units 
were employed for short hauls, since 
their refrigerating systems were not 
sufficient enough for long transconti- 
nental trips. 

As refrigerated body design was im- 
proved, meat cargoes could be held at 
lower temperatures for longer periods 
of time. Consequently, meats could be 
carried with safety over a longer route. 
Packers reached out farther from their 
bases. Today, 40 per cent of the nation’s 
communities are served exclusively by 
highway transportation. Meat products 
of all types, including frozen meat and 
fish, are now carried thousands of miles 
to reach the consumer in perfect condi- 
tion. 


"Lert and one-half billion dollars’ 


H. B. LINDSAY 


Refrigerated Body Development 


When methods of cooling were first 
considered for bodies in transit, many 
problems were presented. Unlike im- 
mobile containers, the moving bodies 
were subjected to many undesirable 
conditions. Air currents, shocks and 
Strains, direct exposure to the sun’s 
heat, and the wide variations in humid- 
ity and outside temperature caused by 
day and night, unfolded a situation 
never before encountered. 

The first attempt in lowering vehicle 
temperature was made in 1867 when 
a patent was issued for a double-walled 
railroad car. About 50 years later, the 
Same method of protection was used 
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THREE INSULATED 
TRUCKS 
ABOVE. — This _all- 
steel Lindsay structure 
body was built. by the 
Hercules Body Co., 


Evansville, Ind., for 





units and a Frigidaire 
compressor. It is lined 
with 3 in. of Dry-Zero 
in sides and ends and 
4 in. in the roof. Roege- 
lein Provision Co. op- 
erates the unit. RIGHT. 
—Butter, eggs and 
cheese are delivered 
within a 50-mile radius 
of Detroit Lakes, Minn., 
in this Swift & Com- 
pany truck. The body is 
11 ft. long, 7 ft. wide 
and 4 ft. 6 in. high. 


in a truck body. The air between the 
inner and outer shells was expected 
to serve as a barrier to the transmission 
of heat from the outside. 

This was not the most efficient method 
of insulation, but it was a step in the 
right direction. The first system of air 
conditioning was incorporated in this 
body by providing openings to the 
outer air through which the cool air 
would rush as the truck sped along at 
the then incredible rate of 20 m.p.h. 


Next, someone thought of lining the 
walls of the body with an insulating 
material. Sawdust and wood shavings 
were used at first. Although these pro- 
vided some barrier against heat en- 
trance, they were not very efficient. 
Other makeshift materials were intro- 
duced successfully into truck bodies. 

As truck operators became more 
efficiency-minded, however, the demand 
for lower temperatures became more 
insistent. New insulants were scien- 
tifically developed for their high ef- 
ficiency, light weight, moisture resist- 
ance and long life. At the same time, 
body builders supplemented insulation 


1940 


Weil Packing Co. Three 
inches of Dry-Zero in- 
sulation is used in the 
roof, sides and floor. 
LEFT.—Deliveries are 
made to scattered com- 
munities around San 
Antonio in this truck. 
All-steel body is equip- 
ped with Kold-Hold 


manufacturers’ efforts by taking more 
and more pains to insure the proper 
installation of the insulant. 


Keeping pace with the ever-increasing 
use of insulation were new develop- 
ments in truck refrigeration. First, ice 
was dumped around the meat and a 
canvas cover thrown over the open 
body. Then, ice was placed in cans in- 
side a closed insulated body. A system 
was developed later in which an ice- 
cooled brine solution was circulated 
through coils in the truck body. More 
recently, the use of dry-ice, hold-over 
systems, and mechanical refrigerating 
systems has been established. At the 
present time, all five of these methods 
are in use. Each of them has been 
found best under certain conditions. 


Since poultry and meats are ex- 
tremely perishable, meat packers were 
among the first in the food industry 
to insulate their trucks and to use 
refrigeration. Other distributors of 
fresh foods soon followed suit, and 
today almost all perishable products 
are protected against excessive tem- 
peratures. Many meat packers have 
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gone one step farther by insulating 
and refrigerating truck bodies which 
carry smoked and cured meats. Some 
companies have even insulated their 
truck cabs for the comfort of their 
drivers. 

Insulation may be used in a truck 
body to serve any one of three pur- 
poses: 1) to maintain the low tempera- 
tures established by a refrigerating 
system in the body; 2) to keep out heat 
and preserve the cold in a load that 
has been pre-cooled; or 3) to keep the 
load warm and protect it from freezing 
outdoor temperatures. In all af these 
cases, the effectiveness of the insula- 
tion and the economy of operation de- 
pend directly on the type of insulation 
selected and its method of application. 


Of all the outside heat that finds 
its way into the average refrigerated 
body, only about 20 per cent enters 
when the doors are opened and closed. 
By far the greatest amount of heat 
that enters the body—approximately 
80 per cent—comes in through the 
walls, roof, and floor. This means that 
insulation is the key factor in keeping 
out heat from refrigerated bodies. Its 
ability to retard the passage of heat 
is an item of primary importance. 


Heat flow through an insulant is de- 
pendent upon its thermal efficiency and 
its thickness. If the thickness is doubled, 
only half as much heat will penetrate 
in a given time. Insulations vary in 
their thermal efficiencies, that is, in 
their ability to retard heat flow. The 
factor “k,” which is the number of 
B.t.u. which flow through an inch-thick, 
foot-square sample of insulation in 
one hour when the temperature is 1° F. 
higher on one side than on the other, 
is a measure of insulating efficiency. 
The best insulant in use today has a 
“k” factor of about 0.24—the worst 
runs as high as 0.36 in insulating effi- 
ciency. 


Thickness Determinants 


Many factors determine the correct 
thickness of insulation to be used in 
a refrigerated body. The temperature 
to be maintained, type and capacity 
of the refrigeration, products to be 
carried, the length of route to be cov- 
ered, the number of door openings and 
climatic conditions, must all be con- 
sidered. Only a refrigerator body en- 
gineer can calculate the insulation re- 
quirements exactly. In Table 1, how- 
ever, is a list indicating the average 
recommended thickness of insulation 
for various products. 


This table illustrates the insulation 
thicknesses recommended—both for an 
efficient insulant and for one which is 
comparatively inefficient. The column 
on the left gives the ideal temperatures 
to be maintained. The middle column 
gives the thickness requirements for 
an efficient insulation (“k” factor of 
0.24). The column on the extreme right 
shows the thicknesses required for an 
inefficient insulant (“k” factor of 0.38). 

It is apparent that the efficiency of an 
insulation, as indicated by its “k” fac- 
tor, determines the thickness required 
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TABLE 1.—TRUCK TEMPERATURE AND 
INSULATION TABLE 
Thickness Thickness 
ro) 
Insulation 


(Conduc- 
— 0.33) 
2. 


ri 
Insulation 


(Conduc- 
tivity 0.24) 
in. 


Ideal 
Tempera- 

tures. 

degs. 


PRODUCT 


i=) 


Butter 

Cheese 36 t 
Eggs (fresh) .. 

Eggs (frozen) ..15 to 20 
Fish (fresh) ... 

Fish (frozen) .. 

Fish (smoked). 

Lard 


Wooo 
ooo 
He be ode 


to 


eo coco 


Margarine 
Meats (fresh) ..35 to 36 
Meats (frozen) .15 to 20 
Poultry (fresh) .36 to 40* 
Poultry (frozen) 15 to 20 
Quick Frozen 

F 0 6 to 8 


oods 
Sausage (fresh).35 to 36 3 to4 4% to6 

Sausage 
2to 2% 3 to4 


(smoked) .... 50 

1Bodies carrying these products should be suffi- 
ciently insulated to prevent freezing in winter. 

These products seldom require refrigeration in 
winter but the bodies should be sufficiently in- 
sulated to prevent temperatures under 40 degs. 


ogaugsggmeecagses 
raarees 5 


9 to 12 





to maintain the truck body’s interior 
at a given temperature. For example, 
if 2 in. of an insulant with a “k” fac- 
tor of 0.24 is necessary for maintaining 
a correct temperature, approximately 
3 in. of an insulation with a “k” fac- 
tor of 0.33 will be required. 


Greater Thickness Needed 


As the body temperatures are low- 
ered, the difference in thickness require- 
ments becomes much greater. Thus, to 
maintain 0 degs. F. in the truck, it is 
necessary to have only from 6 to 8 in. 
of a highly efficient insulant (“k’” fac- 
tor of 0.24). To get the same effect with 
a poor efficiency insulant (“k” factor 
of 0.33), a thickness of from 9 in. to 
as high as 12 in. is required. 

To maintain a uniform temperature, 
the refrigerating system of a truck 
body must absorb all the heat that 
enters. Thus, if insufficient insulation 
is used, the refrigerating system will 
have to do more than its share. On the 
other hand, if an extra thickness is 


used, less refrigeration will be required. 

The thicknesses of insulation in this 
table are designed to give an economi- 
cal balance between the required re- 
frigeration and the thickness of the 
insulation. That is, they have been se- 
lected to give the lowest over-all cost 
under average conditions. This over-all 
cost includes the initial cost of the re- 
frigerating system, the initial cost of 
the insulation, and the refrigerator 
operating costs (i.e., the ice or carbon 
dioxide consumed or the power neces- 
sary to run the cooling unit). 


Varies With Refrigerant 


Where the refrigerant itself costs 
relatively more, as in the case of solid 
carbon dioxide, it is often economical 
to increase the thickness of the insula- 
tion used. Thus, when bodies are to be 
cooled with solid carbon dioxide, not 
less than 4 in. of the best insulation 
should be used, regardless of the tem- 
perature desired inside of the truck 
body. This, however, is usually low 
with dry ice. For bodies to be refrig- 
erated with water ice, less insulation 
should prove satisfactory since temper- 
atures of 40° to 45° are usually main- 
tained with this type of cooling. In 
bodies that are to be insulated but not 
cooled, two inches of high efficiency in- 
sulation are sufficient. 

In addition to high thermal efficiency, 
there are other considerations which 
enter into the selection of an insulant. 
From an economical viewpoint, an in- 
sulant must be light in weight, must 
maintain its efficiency, must resist de- 
terioration and rot and must not absorb 
odors. That light weight is important, 
especially on long hauls, is evidenced 
by the increasing determination of truck 
operators to reduce dead weight to a 
minimum. This one factor has pre- 
cluded for use in truck bodies many 
insulations otherwise used extensively. 


(Continued on page 22.) 


MOFFAT TRUCK USED ON A 40-STOP RUN 


A 44-deg. temperature is maintained in this body by using air-conditioned ice refrig- 

eration and 212 in. of Dry-Zero insulation in roof and sides. The body, built by 

August Vetter Sons, San Francisco, is 14 ft. long, 72 ft. wide and 5% ft. high. It is 
mounted on a Mack chassis and has a load capacity of 6 to 8 tons. 
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Value of Canada’s 
Meat Output Up 5 
Per Cent in 1939 


ALUE of the production of Can- 

ada’s slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing industry during 1939 advanced $9,- 
428,751, or 5 per cent, over the preced- 
ing year, to a total of $185,196,133, ac- 
cording to the Dominion’s annual census 
of industry. The increase in value is 
said to have been largely accounted for 
by the industry’s expanded output in 
1939. 


The 1939 volume and value of meats 
sold fresh and cured, and other products 
of the Canadian packing industry were: 


Volume, 
Ibs. Value 
FRESH MEATS: 
$44,624,176 
5,427,975 
22,018,891 
8,114,273 


Mutton and lamb 


Other meats, fancy meats 
and offal 


CURED MEATS: 
Beef, salted or cured.... 
Pork, salted 


1,786,687 


247,084 
6,138,791 
9,109,994 
5,433,488 

80,285,024 
5,212,656 
8,114,115 


5,307,598 
1,392,000 
128,128 


2,281,403 
40,177,455 


-++ 80,827,730 
- + -161,054,903 


Shoulders 

Bacon and sides.... 
Meats, cured, misc 
Sausage, fresh and cured. 59,406,556 


COOKED MEATS 
CANNED MBATS 
MINCE MEAT 


POULTRY: 
3,162,042 


Canned 95,780 


FATS AND OILS, EDIBLB: 
4,136,239 
Vegetable shortening ....110,219,019 9,171,893 
Shortening containing 
some animal fat 786,691 
196,526 
122,768 
334,979 
83,354 
583,431 
309,362 
4,760 
401,738 


1,534,962 
896,072 
39,796 


Coconut oil 


Cottonseed oil 
Peanut oil 
Soybean oil 
Other oils 


SAUSAGE CASINGS .... 
TALLOW, INEDIBLE .. 
NEATSFOOT OIL 


OTHER PRODUCTS: 

Canned dog food 

Stock and poultry feeds.. 40,598,079 

Cracklings 15,986,153 

5,366,441 
15,886 


24,817,773 
871,161 


190,605 
941,186 
364,996 
206,009 
Animal tankage, tons.... 602,040 
Bones, raw, ground, etc., 
119,785 
201,177 
136,894 
4,288,340 
770,247 
1,142,023 
19,296 


Vegetable oil foots 
Complete fertilizers, tons. 
Cattle hides, no 

Sheep skins, no. 
Calfskins, no. .......... 
ML TINS Sceeendeccacss 


ALL OTHER PRODUCTS 


AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR CUSTOM 
OR CONTRACT WORK 


8,950,458 
3,142 
893,235 
662,529 
690,663 
718,074 


26,987 


General price trend of Canadian meat 
and meat products showed little change 
last year, with advances in some items 
counterbalanced by lower prices for 
others. Principal increases were re- 


corded in fresh beef, mutton and lamb, 
and veal, and in all hides and skins, 
while a lower trend developed in fresh 
pork and practically all pork products. 


Total value of exports of the indus- 
try’s product in 1939 was $44,300,379, 
compared with $43,593,843 in the pre- 
ceding year. Bacon and hams, shoulders 
and sides made up $32,656,049 of the 
export total, or 74 per cent, the United 
Kingdom taking the bulk of the ex- 
ported product and the United States a 
large share of the remainder. Imports 
of meat and meat products rose from 
$11,101,603 in 1938 to $17,576,444 in 
1939. 


With 67 of the 150 meat packing 
establishments covered by the census, 
the province of Ontario led all others 
in number of employes, total wages, 
cost of animals slaughtered and ma- 
terials used and factory value of 
products sold. Of the Dominion’s total 
of $185,196,133 in value of product for 
the year, Ontario accounted for $79,- 
480,472. 





Turkey Market is Upset; 
Million Killed by Storm 


Fear that the severe wind and snow 
storm which swept across the Midwest 
may result in higher prices or forced 
marketings of Thanksgiving turkeys 
was expressed by Chicago commission 
merchants late this week. Some sources 
estimated the loss of birds in North 
and South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa and 
Nebraska would run from 1,000,000 to 
3,000,000 birds. 

Two Chicago firms had reports that 
500,000 birds were frozen in Nebraska, 
which was about 80 per cent of the live 
birds in the state when the storm struck. 
They said Minnesota producers reported 
80 to 90 per cent of the live birds were 
killed. 

However, a more optimistic view was 
held by some who expressed the belief 
that the loss would not exceed 1,000,000 
birds for the five states combined. Some 
also contended that most of the dressing 
and shipping of turkeys for the Thanks- 
giving trade from the stricken states 
had been completed before the storm. 


SAUSAGE DRIVE EFFECTIVE 


Evidence of the powerful selling 
punch of the American Meat Institute’s 
October pork sausage promotion, a part 
of the meat campaign, is contained in a 
telegram reporting on the activities of 
the Grand Union Stores. Text of the 
telegram follows: 

“DURING OCTOBER 21 MEETING 
WHITE PLAINS SUPERVISORS 
GRAND UNION STORES, MINTER, 
HEAD MEAT BUYER FOR 200 
STORES, SAID HE USED A FEW 
PORK SAUSAGE MATS FROM IN- 
STITUTE AD MAKER IN LOCAL 
ADS AND HANDBILLS. SALES RE- 
SULTS SO GREAT BY NOON 
STORES SOLD OUT AND CLAMOR- 
ING FOR MORE SAUSAGE.” 
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TENDER HAM AND 
FOOD POISONING 


By C. ROBERT MOULTON 
Consulting Editor, The National Provisioner 


N A meat shop the other day a 
woman was complaining about some 
“tendered” ham which she had returned 
because it was spoiled. She blamed the 
dealer for the condition of the meat, 
which was quite “high” to say the least. 
From her appearance she belonged in 
the upper income brackets, and meats 
in her home should have been properly 
stored. Apparently this ham had not 
been stored in the refrigerator, for the 
spoilage was advanced. 

This case might well have been dis- 
missed as one of gross negligence in 
the home, but the writer felt less sure 
of his ground when he read a recent 
news story from Washington which told 
about the worry which tendered ham 
was giving the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. The report called atten- 
tion to the fact that federal and state 
public health officers were becoming 
concerned over cases of food poisoning 
traced to tendered or ready-to-eat 
hams. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1940, seventeen cases had been traced 
to such hams, and the organisms in- 
volved belonged to the staphylococcus 
group. This group of organisms in the 
recent past has been involved in similar 
cases with custard-filled bakery prod- 
ucts as the culprits. 


Some Will Blame Packer 


That ready-to-eat hams and related 
salt-cured meat products may now be 
classed with custard-filled cream puffs 
as sources of this type of food poisoning 
should be no comfort to the meat 
packer. While, in large measure, the 
trouble arises from improper handling 
of the hams after they leave the packer, 
at least some of the blame will be laid 
at his door. For it may well be said 
that, for some reason or other, tendered 
hams present favorable conditions for 
the rapid growth of staphylococci. 

What can account for this difference, 
if it exists, between regular hams and 
the tendered product? The latter is 
pumped more heavily, usually by spray 
or artery pumping, and the pickle is 
more dilute than pump pickle for regu- 
lar hams. Does either type of pumping 
break apart the bundles of muscle fibre, 
rupturing the connective tissue, and 
thus impair a natural barrier to the 
spread of bacteria? The tendered hams 
are milder. Is the lower salt content 
partly responsible? 

How about the cooking procedure? 
Does the time lapse during which the 
temperature of the ham rises permit 
an incubation period for the bacteria? 
Is the final temperature reached in the 
center of the ham sufficient to kill all 
staphylococci which might have gained 
admission? 

Does the answer lie partly in the fore- 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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Physical Examinations Can 
Repay Employer Many-Fold 


By R. C. LEDBETTER 
EDITOR’S NOTE—This is a portion of 


an address delivered at the annual 
meeting of the National Safety Council 
in Chicago. Mr. Ledbetter is manager, 
safety engineering department, Texas 
Employers’ Insurance Association. 


ORE and more thought is being 
given to physical examinations 
made in connection with employment 


programs, but there is a long way to go 
numerically. Many employers do not 
make physical examinations of job ap- 
plicants before employing them. Others 
require physical examinations, but 
when they have been made, the job is 
considered done and the information is 
not used further except as file material. 
Only a few employers make intelligent 
use of the material; in such cases the 
cost may be repaid many times. 





2 Eye-Opener” at the 
Chicago l.A.M.P Convention 


Dozens of Meat Packers 


stopped at the Vilter Display during the |.A.M.P. Convention 
—and left with a NEW IDEA IN LOW ICE COSTS! 


They saw a compact, completely self-contained Vilter Paklcer in daily operation ... produc- 


ing superior ice at a low cost that left them gasping in amazement. They opened the glass 
door, fingered a handful of the soft, snow-like Crystalform Pakice—and then asked questions 


—plenty of them—before they left convinced. 


“Have a man call at OUR Plant,” many of them said, when they learned that Paklce could 
cut their Ice Costs IN HALF and even to a QUARTER of present costs. 


If YOU didn’t see this convincing demonstration, let us tell you how Vilter Pakice Equipment 


can save money in YOUR Plant. Just tell how much ice you use. 


power... water temperature and cost. . 
saving with Vilter Pakice NOW! 


-. type and cost of your 


. and we'll send you actual facts and figures. Start 


CAPACITIES UP TO 30 TONS PER UNIT 


THE VILTER 
MFG. COMPANY 7 
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The larger organization with a per- 
sonnel man or personnel department is 
usually in this latter class. Smaller 
companies are prone to plead lack of 
time to make physical examinations or, 
if they are made, fail to use the infor- 
mation properly. Other small concerns 
say they cannot afford the expense; 
yet these smaller firms are the ones 
which would benefit most from physi- 
cal examinations and observance of the 
cardinal points to be observed in intel- 
ligent selection of workers. The aver- 
age physical examination will cost a 
firm $2; the average hernia contracted 
on the job will cost $350. 

No human eye has yet developed the 
ability to see through clothing and flesh 
and determine whether a man has a po- 
tential or a developed hernia. No super- 
ficial survey can detect high blood pres- 


| sure or a defective heart. I have seen 


eyes, stone blind, that had all the ap- 
pearance of perfect, normal eyes. Only 
the physician can detect these and other 
conditions which may make it a dubious 
favor to hire a man. 


How Accidents Occur 


For example, high blood pressure 
often provokes spells of dizziness. Put 
together one employe with high blood 
pressure, one high job on a platform or 
refrigerator car top and one dizzy spell, 
and you have’ the makings of a bad 
mess. Again, take a potential hernia 
case, the man put in an awkward posi- 
tion, throw a sudden strain on him and 
the dull pop of a rupturing peritoneum 
blows $350 down the river. 

How many times have I heard this re- 
mark after an accidental injury: “I 
had a hunch I should not have employed 
him but I felt sorry for him.” That’s 
what I mean when I say one may con- 
fer a dubious favor on a man by em- 


| ploying him for a job he may be physi- 
| cally incapable of performing. 


Some of these conditions, particularly 
the potential hernia, have existed since 
the birth of the prospective employe; 
in approximately one man in five the 
normal closure of rings does not take 
place. By way of side comment, many 


| of these potential hernia conditions 


need not be a bar to any job if the per- 


| son affected has knowledge of the con- 
| dition and takes protective measures. 


One of these is learning—and remem- 
bering—how to lift properly. 


Mental Condition? 


Another pre-employment hazard sel- 


| dom taken into consideration is the men- 


tal condition of the employe. While it 
is true that animals such as the goose 


| and pig, which we regard as low in in- 
| telligence, can be taught to be movie 


actors, and also true that there have 
been remarkable cases in which humans 


| have overcome mental handicaps, yet it 
| is inviting disaster to place a low degree 


of intelligence in a job requiring fore- 
thought and consecutive sequence plan- 
ning, or to place one, otherwise sound, 


| but with slow mental. reactions, in a 
position demanding continued alertness 


| 


(Continued on page 17.) 
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THE BEST ALL-'ROUND 


TRUCK VALUES 


MONEY CAN BUY? 


Join the big family of International owners next time 
you buy trucks—and enjoy the performance and econ- 
omy these units will give you over a long period of years. 

There’s real satisfaction when Internationals are on the 
job. That’s because this organization knows how to 
build trucks for the men with loads to haul. These trucks 
are all-truck all the way through, readily adapted to all 
types of loads and conditions. 


Here’s the 
powerful In- 
ternational 
Cab-Over- 
Engine Model DR-700, gross weight rating of 26,900 
lbs. It is one of 51 models in 166 wheelbase lengths. 





Depend on Internationals for outstanding service at 
lowest possible cost. Find out all about the types and 
sizes best suited for your work. The nearby International 
Dealer or Company Branch will give you complete in- 
formation. Sizes from Half-Ton units to powerful Six- 


Wheelers. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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How to avoid 
WRAPPER (pOuhte 


Moisture and grease . . . these are the things that cause 
wrapper trouble. Wrappers are constantly being attacked 
—from ONE side by the grease and moisture in the meat 
. from the OTHER side by the moisture in the azr. 
As the meat moves from packing plant to the home, 


it passes through many quick changes of temperature. 
This causes condensation of moisture on the wrapper. 


So, a wrapper MUST be both insoluble and grease- 
resisting. Patapar zs both. When 
wet it is strong and sturdy. 

apr par or for When it comes in contact with 

pa , whe 0 PO. — pre grease, it resists penetration. In 

an 10? addition, Patapar is boil-proof, 
odorless and tasteless. 

How about letting Patapar 


answer your wrapper troubles? 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Headquarters for Genuine Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, San Francisco, California 
Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. ¢ 111 W.Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Patapar Vegetable Parchment 


on vanes. we ey eee isting * Odorless 
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and instant responses to situations. 


Many accident-prone persons are in 
this category, and their inability to rec- 
ognize potential accident-making situ- 
ations, their faulty judgment of speed 
or distance, and sometimes their im- 
pulsiveness cause many injuries. 


Luckily there are many readily rec- 
ognizable accident-prone types which 
can be detected by the medical examiner 
—chalk up another mark for physical 
examinations. The epileptic, the late 
syphilitic, the pre-senile, the person suf- 
fering from high blood pressure, the 
feeble-minded and the chronic alcoholic 
can be excluded from jobs where lack 
of control may mean danger to all. 


STUDY MARGARINE STANDARDS 


Proposed standards for margarine 
under the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act are to be considered at a 
public hearing in Washington, D. C., 
on November 18, in the South bldg., 
Independent ave. and 14th st., SW. The 
hearing, at which suggestions for mod- 
ifications may be made, will be con- 
ducted by Edward B. Williams. 


Under the proposed definition, the 
label would state whether margarine 
was prepared from animal fat, vege- 
table fat or a mixture, and would re- 
quire the listing of optional ingredients 
on the label, immediately following the 
word margarine. 


WOMAN HEADS 
RESTAURATEURS 


Chosen by unanimous ballot, Miss 
Grace E. Smith of Toledo, O., became 
the first woman to head the National 
Restaurant Association at the recent 
association meeting in Chicago. Alfred 
T. Schaber, Los Angeles, and Vernon 
Stouffer, Cleveland, were elected first 
and second vice presidents of the asso- 
ciation, while the post of third vice 
president went to Martin J. Harding, 
Chicago. Walter F. Harris, Montreal, 
was reelected vice president for Canada. 
The registration at this year’s conven- 
tion, numbering 13,989, set a new rec- 
ord for the meeting. 





Dallas Firm Makes New Specialty 


NEW, although small, outlet for 

edible pork skins is being provided 

in the Southwest by “Pork-Skin Fluffs,” 

product of Pork Skin Chips Co., Inc., of 
Dallas, Tex. 


Developed by J. I. Parrish, former 
chief pharmacist mate in the U. S. 
Navy, distribution of the new meat food 
product began in Texas and has been 
extended throughout Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Missouri. Other 
states are being opened up as rapidly 
as truck distributors can be obtained. 


The product—1-in. squares of crisp, 
fluffy pork skins—is marketed in much 
the same manner as potato chips. The 
fluffs are packed in heavy waxed bags 
which are printed in blue. The standard 
package contains % oz. and 
sells for 5c in grocery stores, 
drug stores, restaurants and 
taverns. Sales are made from 
a counter display holding a 
dozen packages. 

The fluffs are reported to 
be especially appetizing with 
beer and light lunches. They 
are also cooked with vege- 
tables to lend a pork flavor 
to the dish and are being 
used in making southern 
style “cracklin’ bread.” 

A modern plant (illustrated 
on this page) now is em- 


ployed full time in producing the fluffs. 
It is operated under federal inspection 
as Establishment No. 218. The struc- 
ture is of stucco with a tile and plaster 
interior. Diffusion glass provides nat- 
ural light and all rooms are air-condi- 
tioned. 

Skins are handled by straight line 
production methods from the initial op- 
eration to packaging in waxed bags. 

The principal raw material—pork 
skins—is being supplied by a number 
of packers in the Southwest; it is some- 
times necessary to purchase some skins 
at Chicago and Kansas City. The com- 
pany uses about 2,000 lbs. of skins per 
week, 


Commenting on the firm’s merchan- 
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from Pork Skins 


dising setup, C. E. Doolin, president of 
Pork Skin Chips Co., said: 


“We have naturally tried out our 
sales promotion in the South, as pork is 
one of the most popular meats in South- 
erners’ diets. While the product is revo- 
lutionary in the food industry, the nat- 
ural acceptance of the fresh pork flavor 
and the novelty of the fluffs are so ap- 
pealing we find the product jumping 
sectional lines; we hope to have na- 
tional distribution for our unique 
product very soon.” 


A corps of driver salesmen keeps 
dealers’ stocks fresh and attractively 
displayed. Their promotional work is 
supplemented with radio and newspaper 
advertising for the new specialty. 


PORK SKIN FLUFFS 
MADE HERE 


LEFT.—Exterior of Pork Skin 
Chips Co. plant, Dallas, Tex. 
BELOW.—At right is kitchen 
where raw pork skins are proc- 
essed, cooked and cut into 1-in. 
squares. A specially designed 
machine now replaces cutting 
table shown here. At left is 
packing room where the fluffs 


are filled in waxed bags. 
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Sigmund Strauss Dies; Head 
of Independent Casing Co. 


The casings industry lost one of its 
best known figures on November 9 when 
Sigmund Strauss, founder and president 
of Independent 
Casing Co., passed 
away in a Louis- 
ville, Ky., hospital 
at the age of 71. 
He was stricken in 
that city on Octo- 
ber 8, and his fail- 
ure to appear at 
the annual Ameri- 
can Meat Institute 
convention was 
noted and regret- 
ted by mayy of his 
friends in the meat 
industry. 

Mr. Strauss’ first 
contact with the 
packing industry occurred about 50 
years ago, when he went to work for one 
of the national packers as a car route 
salesman in Indiana. He later became 
affiliated with the casings firm of Wolf, 
Sayer & Heller, and in 1907 established 
the Independent Casing & Supply Co., 
which later turned its efforts exclusive- 
ly to casings. 

A member of B’nai B’rith, the Saddle 
and Sirloin club and other organiza- 
tions, Mr. Strauss was also a past presi- 
dent of the Temple Isaiah Israel and 
was active in charitable work. A resi- 
dent of Chicago’s south side, he was 
buried in Mount Isaiah Israel cemetery. 


SIGMUND 
STRAUSS 


Members of New York Meat 
Trade Boost Charity Drive 


Meat and poultry trade members of 
New York City turned out en masse at 
a dinner meeting at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania on November 7 to open a cam- 
paign in support of the New York and 
Brooklyn federations of Jewish chari- 
ties. Staged in honor of Albert Rosen, 
president, Albert Rosen Co., who is di- 
visional chairman, the affair was at- 
tended by approximately 200 leaders of 
the industry. Contributions totaling 
more than $10,000 were pledged at the 
dinner. 

Nathan J. Dorman, associate chair- 
man of the division, addressed the din- 
ner guests. Arrangements for the gath- 
ering were made under the direction of 
Benjamin Lowenstein. Among the meat 
and poultry men who attended the din- 
ner were Irving Blumenthal, Sigmund 
Gutfreund, Harvey L. Skellinger, David 
Bungard, Emerick Gross, Buddie M. 
Gutfreund, Morris S. Hoffman, Maurice 
Keisler, Joseph Wormser, and Nathan 
J. Dahiman. 
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Also, Abraham Buchsbaum, Gus Bux- 
baum, Nat Cohen, Hyman Estern, Sam- 
uel Feldman, Sidney Fox, Herbert P. 
Frank, Isidor Frank, Alvin Frierich, 
Murray Glazer, Simon Gold, Jacob Hey- 
mann, Louis Joseph, Julius Kastein, 
Lester Kirschbaum, Meyer Kornblum, 
Jerome Kraus, Max Kraus, George Laz- 
arus, Solomon S. Marx, Philip Maxwell, 
A. P. Meyer, Otto Morrel, Sigmund 
Rosengarten, Benjamin Rotter, Abel 
Ruben, Abraham Schiff, Michael H. 
Schwartz, Nathan Schweitzer, Edward 
Schweitzer, Edward Seh, Sanford Sny- 
der, Louis R. Stern, Richard Stroh, 


Julius Tantleff, and Leopold Tarlow. 


E. K. Nelson, One-Time 
Industry Chemist, Dies 


Elnathan Kemper Nelson, senior 
chemist in the division of food research 
in the Federal Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, died at Silver Springs, Md., on 
November 9, at the age of 69. He had 
been affiiliated with the Department of 
Agriculture for approximately 30 years. 

A native of Cincinnati and graduate 
of the University of Illinois, Mr. Nelson 
was chief chemist for Swift & Company 
around the turn of the century, holding 
this post for seven years before joining 
the chemical engineering firm of Joslin, 
Schmidt & Co., Cincinnati. He was also 
associated with Nelson Morris & Co., 
Chicago, before becoming affiliated with 
the federal government. 


Alabama Plants Combine 


The Williams Sausage Co. and the 
Robert Pinson abattoir, both of Gads- 
den, Ala., which operated independently 
for a number of years, recently con- 
solidated their operations in a new 
building in that city. The firm is now 
known as the Williams & Pinson Pack- 
ing Co. 

The new company, operated under 
the direction of S. P. Williams and R. L. 
Pinson, is slaughtering both cattle and 
hogs, producing a well-rounded line of 
fresh meats as well as a number of 
sausage items, chili and other products. 
In its new quarters, the firm has 4,000 
sq. ft. of storage space and is equipped 
with modern processing machinery and 
an up-to-date refrigeration system. 


House of Rothschild 


In the November 2 issue of THE NaA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, an erroneous cap- 
tion accompanied the photograph of 
Max Rothschild and his three sons on 
page 107. The caption should have read: 
“Max Rothschild (second from right), 
M. Rothschild & Sons, Chicago, with his 
three sons. Left to right are Bernard, 
Car] M., and Phil.” 
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P. ersonalities and Events 


Of the Week 


J. D. Cooney, vice president, Wilson 
& Co., Chicago, was a visitor to New 
York last week. 


Lieut. Col. C. P. Barshfield, a depart- 
ment head at Armour and Company, 
Kansas City, Kans., died recently from 
a heart attack at Ft. Benning, Ga. Col. 
Barshfield, who was on a year’s leave of 
absence from Armour, was station com- 
mander of the national guard units in 
Kansas City, Kans. He was 62 years old. 


Henry Schaffner, sales manager and 
treasurer, Schaffner Bros. Packing Co., 
Erie, Pa., was guest speaker at a recent 
weekly luncheon meeting of Fredonia 
Rotary club, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Promotions of Harry Ray and Joe 
Engers have been announced by V. D. 
Davidson, president of the Davidson 
Meat Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. Ray, 
former sales manager, has been made 
assistant manager and buyer and Mr. 
Engers has been advanced to the post 
of sales manager. 


Frederick J. Hoffmann, retired Cincin- 
nati meat packer, died recently follow- 
ing a stroke. Mr. Hoffmann, at the time 
of his retirement 13 years ago, was vice 
president of the Ideal Packing Co. He 
was 76 years old and is survived by his 
widow, two sons and one daughter. 

Crocker Packing Co., Okmulgee, 
Okla., recently celebrated the biggest 
day’s business in the history of the firm 
since it began operation in that city in 
November, 1931, according to John L. 
Crocker, president. The company has 
spent between $6,000 and $10,000 im- 
proving its plant in the past year and 
is looking forward to increased expan- 
sion. 

William and Jacob Camp are owners 
of a new meat packing plant which is 
now under construction at Cortland, 
N. Y., expected to begin operations 
shortly after the first of the year. The 
building will measure 65 by 100 ft. and 
will be of concrete construction, with 
tile floors throughout. It will operate 
under federal inspection. 


Noah M. Rickard, a sales representa- 
tive for Swift & Company at East St. 
Louis, Ill., will be retired on pension 
December 1 following 43 years of serv- 
ice with the company, it was announced 
recently. 

A new meat plant known as the Raton 
Packing Co. is to open soon at Raton, 
N. Mex. Operators are B. B. Clark and 
James Barett. 

Directors of the Jacob Dold Packing 
Co. will become liquidating trustees and 
will dispose of the company’s assets as 
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the result of a vote of stockholders re- 
cently at Buffalo, N. Y., in favor of 
dissolving the company. Among the as- 
sets to be sold is the plant at Wichita, 
Kans., which closed down last summer. 


Wilson & Co. and the Wilson family 
are the subjects of two editorial pres- 
entations reaching many of the nation’s 
readers this month. Scenes showing 
pork operations at the Chicago plant 
occupy two pages in Friends, a publica- 
tion of General Motors Corp., issued 
this month. In the December issue of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, the Wilson 
family at home is described in the mag- 
azine’s “How America Lives” series. 
The article, done in a personal vein, 
is attractively illustrated with black- 
and-white and color photographs of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. Wilson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Wilson and other 
members of the family. 


J. F. Walch of Wettach & Walch Co., 
Hays, Pa., announced recently that the 
company has purchased two new refrig- 
erated trucks designed to carry from 
5,000 to 7,000 lbs. of product. 

Frank W. Pfordt, president, and 
Harry Marquis, sales manager, A. L. 
Brahm Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., recently 
flew to New York on an inspection tour, 
visited with local packers and witnessed 
the football game between Notre Dame 
and Army. Mr. Pfordt has been reading 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER for more 
than 36 years. 

W. G. Winkler, selected meats depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, Chicago, 
spent a few days in New York last week. 

R. W. Ransom, executive department, 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., 
visited in New York last week on a 
tour that will include all of the com- 
pany’s eastern branches. 

On November 14, the H. C. Bohack 
Co. opened one of its largest complete 
super food markets in Jackson Heights, 
Long Island. The prepared meats de- 
partment received much attention. In 
this attractive department, under the 
supervision of a demonstrator, was a 
large display of oversized bologna from 
which those customers who wished were 
permitted to slice their own orders. If 
they guessed the weight within one 
ounce, no charge was made. 


Using hams and other pork products 
produced by John Morrell & Co., a re- 
tail meat market at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
recently was awarded first prize in a 
local contest for the best window dis- 
play promoting pork. The competition 
was part of a campaign to reduce sur- 
pluses of commodities being distributed 
by the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion. 


Employes of Wilson & Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., have pledged $1,492 to the 
city’s charities campaign. This amount 
more than doubled the last year’s con- 
tribution. 


A new sausage manufacturing plant, 
to be known as the Rochester Provision 
Co., is being constructed at Rochester, 
N. Y. According to Joseph Lacomb, for- 
merly with one of the national packers, 
who is proprietor of the business, it will 
be one of the most modern in the New 





D. Cowan, Swift Statistician, 
Joins Republic Steel Staff 


Donald R. G. Cowan, former chief 
statistician of the commercial research 
department, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, has resigned 
to become manager 
of commercial re- 
search for Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., ac- 
cording to an 
announcement by 
N. J. Clarke, Re- 
public vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
sales. Mr. Cowan 
joined the staff of 
Swift & Company 
in 1925 and served 
as chief statisti- 
cian in commercial 
research for the 
company since 1935. 


A native of Stroud, Ont., Mr. Cowan 
was graduated from Queen’s University 
in 1917, winning the Sir James Gowan 
prize in political science. He took ad- 
vanced degrees at the University of 
Toronto and University of Minnesota. 

Throughout his career, Mr. Cowan 
has been a teacher of economics and 
marketing in midwestern colleges. He 
is now president of the American Mar- 
keting Association. His work has ap- 
peared in numerous business publica- 
tions and he is author of a book, “Sales 
Analysis from the Management Stand- 
point.” Mr. Cowan will have offices in 
the Republic bldg., Cleveland. 


D. R. G. COWAN 





England states and is expected to be 
completed in December. 

Eric Matchette, general secretary of 
the Kansas City, Mo., chamber of com- 
merce, whose early business career in- 
cluded connections with the meat pack- 
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ing industry, is retiring from his civic 
post because of ill health. In 18938, Mr. 
Matchette left his railroad company 
post and became traffic manager at 
Kansas City for the Schwarzschild & 
Sulzberger meat packing interests, and 
in four years was advanced to the posi- 
tion of general manager. 

Karl Seiler & Sons, Philadelphia, 
plans an addition to its plant at 4050 N. 
5th st. Plans for the addition were pre- 
pared by E. A. Stoutenburgh. 

The Hill Packing Co., Topeka, Kans., 
which specializes in production of dog 
food, has been granted a permit for con- 
struction of a new building at its plant. 

Arnold van Hessen, importer and ex- 
porter of sausage casings and other 
packinghouse products, New York City, 
is celebrating this fall the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his first visit to the 
United States. On the occasion of Mr. 
van Hessen’s arrival in this country at 
that time, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
in its issue of November 13, 1915, 
stated: “Arnold van Hessen, of the 
firm of S. van Hessen & Son, of Rotter- 
dam, Holland, casings importers and ex- 
porters, is in New York. Mr. van Hes- 
sen is here on a tour of inspection of the 
livestock and packing centers in the 
interests of his concern, which is one of 
the best known and most highly recom- 
mended in Europe. He will make a 
study of conditions here, and expects to 
form connections for his company.” 

Con Yeager, president, Con Yeager 
Sales Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., announced 
recently that H. R. Staley has replaced 
Otto Doerper as vice president and that 
W. J. Meyer has become secretary and 
M. S. Yeager treasurer of the company. 

The plant of the Chip Steak Co. of 
Kansas City, Inc., licensee of the Na- 
tional Chip Steak Co., has been moved 
from Kansas City, Mo., to Kansas City, 
Kans. Headquarters of the National 
Chip Steak Co. also is being located in 

(Continued on page 35.) 


New bacon slicing department in Sioux 

Falls plant of John Morrell & Co. fea- 

tures glass brick, air conditioning and 

stainless steel equipment. With three 

slicers, it has a capacity of 4,500 Ibs. 
per hour—sliced and packaged. 
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@ Operating the new Jamison 
““Model W Wedgetight”’ Fas- 
tener is child’s play. Re-design 
and refinements make possible 
effortless action — yet it seals 
with the force of a sledge- 
driven wedge. Streamlined in 
keeping with the new 
“<Adjustoflex’’ Hinge. 


‘““Model W Wedgetight”’ Fas- 
tener with adjustable keeper 
and “‘Adjustoflex”’ Hinges are 
standard equipment on new 
JAMISON COLD STORAGE 
DOORS. 


For details get Bulletin 122. 
Write to the Jamison Cold 
Storage Door Co., Hagerstown, 
Md. Branches in principal 
cities. 


Jamison, Stevenson, and Victor Doors 
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REASEY Ice Breakers will crack any quantity and give you, 
with great accuracy, the size flakes you want. The maximum 

size particles are fully controlled—you can change particle sizes 
while the Creasey is running. All the old reliability which for a half 
century has made it a saying that “A Creasey never wears out” 
is in the newest models, plus many modern improvemenis of 
utmost importance. Models range in capacity from 20 tons per 
hour down — all made and guaranteed by Gifford-Wood Co., 
headquarters since 1814 for ice handling and preparing machinery 
and tools. New data bulletin II3N contains complete information. 


Write for a copy. 


GIFFORD-WOOD CO. 
HUDSON, N. Y. 


CREASEY ICE BREAKERS 


@P2e8 








MAPLEINE MEASURING 
GLASS FREE—GET YOURS! 


Meat men—we want you to 


have, free, a handy new meas- 
uring glass, created especially 
for our customers. Get yours. 
Write Crescent Manufactur- 
ing Company, Seattle. 


PROVE MAPLEINE. Mapleine 
has helped many packers build 
sales of pork specialties, has 
boosted sales of ham, bacon, 
other standard items. Don’t 
take our word for it. Prove— 
in your formulas or ours— 


what Mapleine can do for 
you. Write for free try-out 
bottle of Mapleine. 


IMPROVE FLAVOR. You im- 
prove sales when you improve 
flavor. Mapleine is a “natural” 
for hams, bacon, and sausage. 


Send for details. 


FREE. 14 profit-making for- 
mulas plus free try-out bottle 
of Mapleine. Write now. Cres- 
cent Mfg. Co., 657 Dearborn 
Street, Seattle, Wash. 
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~The National Provisioner 


Questions and 
Answers 


HE following list of questions is 

designed to help the student check 
on the thoroughness with which he has 
absorbed and can utilize the information 
in recent lessons in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER course in meat plant 
refrigeration and air conditioning. 


These questions complete the series 
which began on October 26. 


54.—How can presence of ammonia 
in refrigerating brine be detected? 

A.—It can be detected by smell if con- 
siderable ammonia is present. Brine 
containing ammonia will turn red lit- 
mus paper blue. 

55.—If a refrigerating coil is changed 
over from high back suction to low 
back suction, without resetting expan- 
sion valve, what is effect on the super- 
heat in coil? 

A.—Amount of 
creased. 


56.—What is the visual evidence in- 
dicating a defective ammonia compres- 
sor suction valve? A defective dis- 
charge valve? 


superheat is de- 


A.—Ice on a defective suction valve 
will melt. A high discharge tempera- 
ture indicates a defective discharge 
valve. 

57.—What mineral commonly found in 
water is a detriment if the water is to 
be used for making ice? 

A.—Calcium carbonate. 

58.—What type of direct expansion 
coil is best suited for meat plant cool- 
ers? Why? 

A.—The bottom feed flooded coil. . It 
is most suitable for coolers because it 
gives greatest capacity. 

59.—Is the forced draft or the natu- 
ral draft cooling tower more economical 
to operate, considering installation cost 
and fan maintenance? 

A.—Results and maintenance cost de- 
pend on conditions. See Lesson 565. 

60.—Which is more economical to 


operate—a steam-driven or an electri- 
cally-driven ice machine? 

A.—The electrically-driven machine 
is more economical in the smaller ca- 
pacities. 

61—wWhat procedure is followed 
when starting and stopping an ice ma- 
chine? 

A.—When starting: open all dis- 
charge valves, pinch down suction, start 
machine slowly and make sure header 
valve is open. Reverse operations when 
shutting down. 

62.—What should be done if a slug 
of liquid ammonia gets into suction 
line? 

A.—Slow down compressor and throt- 
tle suction. 


63.—Is a long or a short coil most 
economical for direct expansion? 


A.—See Lesson 16. 

64.—How does the engineer deter- 
mine when ammonia should be added to 
a refrigerating system? 

A.—When the receiver runs dry or 
when there is superheat in suction gas. 

65.—How can it be determined 
whether a manually-operated expansion 
valve is feeding the proper amount of 
ammonia? 

A.—There is no accurate method; the 
valve is adjusted until the desired con- 
ditions are secured. 





37 LESSONS 


Now Available 
IN PERMANENT FORM 


The first 37 lessons in The Na- 
tional Provisioner’s School of Re- 
frigeration are now available in 
book form. The volume is indexed 
to permit ready reference to the 
many points on any subject cov- 
ered in the articles. The edition is 
limited. The price is $1.50. Order 
your copy now. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed is check or money order for $1.50 
for Volume 1, ‘‘Meat Plant Refrigeration.”’ 


Name 





Street 





City. 
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66.—Why does an expansion valve 
sometimes refuse to operate? 

A.—There may be no liquid or the 
valve may be blocked. 

67.—At what points in the system do 
the largest ammonia losses occur? 


A.—At piston rods and stuffing boxes. 


68.—How can the operator tell that 
expansion coils are partly filled with 
oil? 

A.—Coils will not frost where there 
is oil. 

69.—What parts of an ammonia com- 
pressor require the most attention and 
maintenance? 

A.—Stop valves, compressor valves, 
rods and rings. 

70.—What are the effects of a broken 
piston ring? 

A.—Compressor runs hot and valves 
slam. 

71.—What are two important disad- 
vantages of motor-driven compressor? 

A.—Speed cannot be governed and 
bearings cannot be felt. 

72.—How are coils defrosted? 

A.—With hot gas or warm brine. 


73.—How are scale and other foreign 
materials removed from the refrigerat- 
ing system? 

A.—With scale traps and drains. 


74.—What can be done to prevent 
brine freezing in shell coolers? 

A.—Maintain the brine at 75 degs. 
salometer or above. 

75.—How is a frozen brine cooler 
thawed? 

A.—Discharge valve is closed and 
warm brine is circulated through the 
cooler. Brine may be held in a barrel 
and circulated with a small motor- 
driven pump. 

76.—What causes scored piston rods 
and cylinders? 

A.—Scale and improper rod packing 
among other things. 

77.—What is the effect of high tem- 
perature on lubricating oil? 

A.—There is none if the flash point of 
the oil is above the temperature to 
which the oil is subjected. 

78.—Should ice machine oil removed 
from a separator be filtered before be- 
ing reused? 

A.—Yes. Filtering will remove sedi- 
ment and other foreign matter. 

79.—How much lubricating oil should 
be used per ton of refrigeration? 

A.—Very little; approximately .03 
pint per ton. 

80.—What are the three ways in 
which heat is transmitted? 

A.—Conduction, convection and radi- 
ation. 
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Reefer Truck Insulants 


(Continued from page 12.) 


Equally important in an insulation 
is long life or permanence. To retain 
its efficiency over a period of time, an 
insulant must be non-hygroscopic—i.e., 
it must be water-repellent. The reason 
for this is that the water vapor always 
present in the atmosphere passes 
through the outer wall of the truck 
body in spite of so-called “moisture 
seals.” As it nears the colder inner side 
of the insulation, its temperature is 
lowered to the dew point. Here it con- 
denses into drops of water, just as 
water vapor in the air condenses on 
the outside of a cold glass of water in 
the summertime. 


If the insulation soaks up this mois- 
ture, its thermal resistance is greatly 
reduced. Some insulants which cannot 
repel water lose most of their effective- 
ness after a season or two of service. 
In time, all hygroscopic insulations de- 
velop greatly increased thermal con- 
ductivities (reduced insulating values). 

To attempt to seal the truck body 
against moisture is not sufficient. There 
is no practical method known for ex- 
cluding all forms of water from the 
interior of the body. So-called moisture 
seals merely prevent drops of water 
from entering. They cannot keep out 
water vapor which is twice as tenuous 
as air and more than twice as capable 
of penetrating microscopic openings. 

The only solution to the problem of 
preventing the destruction of insulation 


by moisture is to use an insulant which 
will neither absorb water nor draw it 
up between its fibres by capillary ac- 
tion—in short, to use a non-hygroscopic 
insulant. Insulations which absorb 
moisture are often subject to rot and 
deterioration. Only by making certain 
that the insulation remains absolutely 
dry can the packer insure his truck 
body against expensive overhauling. 
It is also important to use an insu- 
lant which does not develop odors, es- 
pecially in the transportation of food- 
stuffs. All refrigerated bodies are kept 
tightly closed, and fresh air ventilation 
cannot be employed to clear out odors 
which might develop and contaminate 
the cargo. Even though an insulant is 
not odor-absorbent itself, it will be- 
come so if it picks up and retains mois- 
ture in the body. Besides absorbing 
odors when wet, many insulations will 
settle and pack when subjected to the 
severe jolting of truck operation. 


When specifying insulation for a 
truck body, the packer should make sure 
that two conditions are fulfilled. First, 
that the thickness of the material is 
sufficient to maintain the body tempera- 
ture without excessive refrigeration. 
Second, that the insulant will retain 
its efficiency for the life of the truck 
body. After those primary considera- 
tions have been satisfied, he should 
make certain that the insulation is light 
in weight. Proper thickness and long 
life will keep refrigerating costs to a 
minimum, and light weight will help 
reduce truck operating costs. 





HE advanced engineering design 
of the BAKER Shell and Tube 
Condenser provides maximum efficiency 
in operation at lower condensing pres- 
sures. Substantial savings in power 


costs are the result. 


Only the highest quality materials and 
workmanship are employed and every 
condenser is thoroughly tested before 
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RR, re NR, 
REDUCE POWER COSTS 


WITH BAKER SHELL AND TUBE CONDENSERS 


AUTHORITY ON MECHANICAL COOLING FOR 35 YEARS 


ee 


shipment. The water pass division is 
integrally cast and the tube sheet multi- 
grooved to insure perfect tube expan- 
sion. Code welded as required. Conden- 
sers are furnished in either horizontal 
multipass or vertical type, in sizes to 
fit any specification. Write, wire, or 
phone today for complete information. 


1514 EVANS ST., OMAHA, NEBR. 
SALES AND SERVICE IN 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








A. S. R. E. ANNUAL MEETING 


Record attendance is expected at the 
thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Society of Refrigerating En- 
gineers, to be held in the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City, December 3, 4 
and 5. The technical program will 
emphasize practical new engineering 
developments in the field of refrigera- 
tion and air conditioning. 

Two informal conferences, one on 
air conditioning operation and one on 
locker plants, are scheduled for the 
first afternoon of the convention. Well 
known engineers who have furnished air 
conditioning for large groups will ex- 
plain the most common criticisms and 
serious operating problems at the air 
conditioning session. The conference on 
locker plants is designed to determine 
the economic status of the business, the 
newest designs in locker plant equip- 
ment and the potential market for such 
service in the eastern states. 

Among the more important subjects 
to be discussed at the convention are: 

“Frozen Food Containers” by Dr. 
Mary E. Pennington, consulting en- 
gineer, New York City; “Freezing of 
Meats” by K. F. Warner, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; “Aluminum in 
Refrigerating Equipment” by Robert 
B. Mears, Aluminum Company of 
America; “Vibration Isolation” by J. G. 
Aldinger and E. T. P. Neubauer, York 
Ice Machinery Corp; “Heat Interchang- 
ers” by David Crampton, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co.; “High Humidity in Com- 
mercial Refrigerators” by A. R. Den- 
nington, Westinghouse Lamp Division; 
“Status of Safety Laws in Various 
Parts of the United States” by C. E. 
Brooks, National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association. 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE 


Cold storage holdings of butter, 
cheese and eggs on hand November 1, 
1940, compared with the 1939 stocks and 
the five-year average: 

Nov. ) 
5-yr. av. 
1935-39 
M Ibs. 


Nov. 1, 
1940 
M Ibs. 
Butter, creamery ....104,673 
Butter, packing stock. 64 
Cheese, American ...123,951 
Cheese, Swiss 
Cheese, brick & 
Munster 
Cheese, Limburger .. 
Cheese, all other 
varieties 
Eggs, shell, cases.... 
Eggs, frozen 
Eggs, frozen, case 
equivalent 
Total case equivalent 
both shell & frozen 7,343 


4,150 
111,743 


CHAIN STORE SALES 


A sales increase of 3.4 per cent is re- 
ported by Safeway Stores, Inc., with the 
total for the four weeks ended October 
26 amounting to $31,314,622 compared 
with $30,280,310 for the same 1939 
period. For the first 44 weeks of the 
year, sales totaled $334,163,703, a gain 
of 3.2 per cent over $323,720,669 in the 
corresponding period in 1939. 
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| Cou TIN LARD CANS 
IN ONE TO FOUR POUND SIZES 


TO ATTRACT Lcuw <a, 
CUSTOMERS... Aaa 


OIN the parade of modern merchandisers. 
Put your lard in a modern metal litho- 
graphed can... and watch it sell for higher 
prices. Heekin Lithographed Tin Cans... 
in a variety of shapes and sizes . . . enable 
you to beautify your package with as many 8 An Oval Style 
colors as you desire... in Of Tall Can 
any design. Write for prices. Maes Diiention 


lz. SELLYOUR 
“Tan. | oe LARD TO THE 
; Se Ree CONSUMER INA 
~ DISTINCTIVE METAL 


Oo OO = "we tm VS 


~~ 











a Display Advantages Sample Orders Not J for Less than 2,000 

n- THE HEEKIN CAN COMPANY e@ CINCINNATI, OHIO 
“< 

n; 
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Better Smoked Meats 
and Moxe Profits. 








E ; are the results of Niagara Balanced Air Smoke Ovens. 
As a a z : co Positive control of yield and uniformity of processing 
er, ; ay aon =| zes - «- C ccessible . - - ™ are given by the Niagara controls of interior product 
1, poe Ts pa t eas! me an temperatures and uniformity of smoke density tem- 
nd ‘es ical in ie eraens Sg os in ke — Operation fully 
r (hs costs. beet , automa c, gives su antial savings over convention- 
rp jue © chased On. ¢hru ou pane e al processing. Meats have better color, are cleaner, 
ay. “fF FHA vor necrest offices OF for TION ed more uniformly, are not affected by outside 
“ing “AC ee gE BoiLeR CORPORA weather. 
ais KEwan RENAME NO gu NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 
an 3 Branches in © er New York HY 6 E. 45th Street, New York City 
x ‘Office: 37 West Chicago Office: 37 W. Van Buren Street 
802 
969 
057 
‘071 
"488 


. NEVERFAIL USERS 





Large packers, small packers...ham packers from 5 Be 

every State in the Union report sharply rising sales a = 

and profits soon after starting to use the NEVERFAIL jee 

ri 3-Day Ham Cure. It’s the “Pre-Seasoned” flavor} : z “ear 
bo That, and improved texture, tenderness, mildness qe es 
ber and color that win and hold new customers. Write mes £| 
red today for a free demonstration in your own plant. ra a) 
o ww 

=~ BS 
= 


ain H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


the 6819-27 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE *© CHICAGO HLLINOTS 


li. sens, 3 ies Se iadyer, On~-« TRANSPARENT PACKAGE COMPANY 
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GELATIN OUTPUT AMPLE 


The fact that the United States is no 
longer dependent upon imports for its 
supplies of glues, gelatins and related 
products is brought out in a report on 
“Glues, Gelatins and Related Products,” 
issued by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, According to the report, despite 
large imports of photographic gelatine 
from Germany in the past, this nation 
now has ample supplies and sufficient 
plant capacity to meet all domestic re- 
quirements for both civilian and mili- 
tary uses in the manufacture of films, 
plates and photographic papers. 

Production of glue in the United 
States reached a peak of nearly 365 
million lbs. in 1937, the report states, 


of which animal glues represented 33 
per cent and vegetable glues 63 per 
cent. Competition between animal and 
other glues in the United States, in- 
cluding vegetable, casein, fish and syn- 
thetic resins, has reduced the relative 
importance of animal glues in recent 
years, it was stated in the report issued 
by the Commission. 

Edible gelatin production climbed to 
more than 23 million lbs. in 1939, ac- 
cording to the report, or 27 per cent 
above the pre-depression high of 1929. 
The growing market for this product is 
attributed to general business recovery 
and a widening of demand brought 
about by intensive promotion of gelatin 
by some of the principal manufacturers 
in this country. 





EXACT WEIGHT Scales 
handlin eg mgrecien 2089 boxes 
of Po Sausage a week— 
Slotkowski Sausage Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sausage packaging is a hand-weighing 
operation, What you want is speed in 
weighing, trouble-free operation and 
accuracy. EXACT WEIGHT Scales 
have all three. Meat Packers nation- 
ally who are using the new end tower 
models say they are the fastest scales 
they have ever used... . they say these 


scales not only speed their operations 
but stop packaging leaks in such 
small packaging departments as sau- 
sage, chipped beef and franks, 


If you want to cut your packaging 
costs .... imsure accurate weights 
write now for the new fall illustrated 
catalog for packers, 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 
400 West Fifth Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


bact Weight 
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CASING INDUSTRY IN 1939 


Sausage casings produced in the 
United States in 1939, not including 
those made in meat packing establish- 
ments, had a total value of $6,014,658, 
a decline of 8 per cent from 1937 
figures, according to preliminary figures 
released by the Bureau of the Census 
and based on data from the Census of 
Manufactures for 1939. The number of 
establishments engaged in manufacture 
of the casings from animal, artificial, or 
synthetic materials increased from 31 
to 37 in the two-year period. 

Average number of wage earners in 
the industry during 1939 was 987, as 
compared with 875 in 1937, and total 
wages, at $882,335, showed a decline of 
1.8 per cent from 1937 figures. This de- 
crease is partially explained by the fact 
that the 1939 census is the first in which 
a separate listing is being made of per- 
sonnel engaged in distribution and other 
allied functions of the industry. These 
workers and their wages are not in- 
cluded in the preliminary report. 

Summary figures on the types of cas- 
ings manufactured in 1937 and 1939, 
and their origin and value, are given in 
the preliminary report as follows: 

Add Casing Values Down in 1939:—Guide 

1939 1937 
value value 

All casing products, not 
made in meat~ packing 
establishments $ 6,014,658 

Sausage casings, beef, sheep 
and lamb, and hog 

Other casings (principally 
sewed), miscellaneous 
products, and receipts for 
contract work 

Casings made in the meat 
packing industry 

Casings made in the grease 
and tallow industry and 
artificial casings made in 
rayon and allied products 
industry 

Aggregate value, all cas- 

SS SER BROCE re See 24,225,995 27,214,704 
Beef casings, total value.. 2,494,079 3,937,994 

Made in casings industry. 336,176 652,766 

Made in meat packing in- 

dustry 
Sheep and 

total value 

Made in casings industry. 

Made in meat packing in- 

dustry 
Hog casings, total value... 

Made in casings industry. 

Made in meat packing in- 

GET ccccveceicceesioses 6,266,331 
Other casings (principally 

sewed) and artificial cas- 


$ 6,538,796 


5,459,921 6,159,443 


554,737 379,351 


11,940,891 16,143,700 


6,825,188 4,911,559 


2,157,903 3,285,228 
lamb casings, 

6,976,043 
3,459,386 


7,644,541 
3,293,232 


3,516,657 
7,930,690 
1,664,359 


4,351,309 
10,720,610 
2,213,447 


8,507,163 


6,825,183 4,911,559 


CORRECTION 


In the advertisement of Henschien, 
Everds & Crombie in the November 2 
(convention) issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, page 189, the upper pho- 
tograph was incorrectly designated as 
a “1940 beef cooler, designed for John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia.” This 
photo was of a 1940 beef cooler de- 
signed for American Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. The lower photo was cor- 
rectly identified as a\ 1940 hog cooler 
designed for John Morrell & Co. 
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Packer Year Ends With 222 
Million Los. Lard on Hand 


were reduced only 13,431,000 lbs. 

during October—a small decline in 
view of large current stores and the fact 
that October is the last month of the 
fall-winter season in which packers can 
hope, with any certainty, to effect re- 
ductions in their holdings. During some 
Novembers packers sell more lard than 
they produce, but several months of 
heavy net accumulation will certainly 
begin with December. 


) stocks in the United States 


Stocks of lard on hand on November 
1 totaled 222,259,000 lbs. compared with 
68,738,000 lbs. on November 1, 1939 and 
the five-year average of 62,266,000 lbs. 


Stocks of all pork were lighter than 
on October 1, totaling 298,284,000 lbs. 
compared with 329,214,000 lbs., but 
were more than 20 million Ibs. above 
the November five-year average at 277,- 
265,000 Ibs., and 25 million lbs. above 
November, 1939 total at 272,655,000 Ibs. 

Stocks of meat for sausage and other 
manufacturing purposes totaled 53,080,- 
000 Ibs., which was a decline from the 
October 1 total of 57,557,000 lbs., and 
the five-year average of 56,181,000 lbs. 
Total quantity of frozen and cured trim- 
mings in storage on November 1, 1939 
was 57,519,000 lbs. 

The volume of pork sent to the 
freezer or to cure during the month was 
greater than a year ago by 50 million 
lbs., totaling 268,661,000 lbs., compared 
with 218,548,000 Ibs. during October, 


1939. The October five-year average 
was 189,790,000 lbs. The increase was 
due to the heavy hog slaughter of re- 
cent months and most of it was 
registered in pickled pork, with volume 
rising from 166,430,000 lbs. in Septem- 
ber to 190,737,000 Ibs. during October. 
Beef stocks on November 1 were 
somewhat under the November five- 
year average, but were approximately 
12 million lbs. larger than on October 1. 
Total beef in storage on November 1 
was 48,055,000 lbs. compared with 49,- 
242,000 lbs. on November 1, 1939. 
Storage stocks in the United States 
on November 1, as reported by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture: 
November 1, October 1, 
1940 1940 
Ibs. Ibs. 


25,614,000 
7,906,000 


Beef, frozen .... 


Cured 
Pork, frozen ... 

D.S. in cure.. 2 

D.S. cured 25,968,000 

S.P. in cure. .119,889,000 120,612,000 

S.P. cured ... 65,278,000 65,138,000 
Lamb and mut- 

ton frozen.... 3,823,000 3,411,000 3,276,000 
Frozen & cured 

trimmings, etc. 53,080,000 57,557,000 56,181,000 
Laré 222,259,000 235,690,000 62,266,000 
Product placed in 

cure during: Oct. 1940 Sept. 1939 5-yr. av. 
Beef, frozen ... 25,752,000 24,058,000 27,501,000 
Beef put in cure 8,224,000 7,041,000 7,632,000 
D.S. pork put 

eee 42,977,000 35,251,000 31,335,000 
Pork, frozen.... 34,947,000 34,135,000 28,620,000 
S.P. pork put 

in cure 190,737,000 149,162,000 129,835,000 
Lamb & mutton 

frozen 1,308,000 1,530,000 1,593,000 


Total stocks of pork and lard on hand 





Pet. Price 
live per 


Regular hams 

Picnics 

Boston butts . 

Loins (blade in).. 

Bellies, S. P... 

Bellies, D. 

Fat backs .... 

Plates and jow 

Raw leaf 

P. S. lard, rend. 

Spareribs 

Trimmings 3.00 
Feet, tails, neckbones........ 2.00 
Offal and miscellaneous. . ee 


13.5 $1. 
9.2 ‘ 


69.00 


Cost of hogs per cwt $6.10 
Condemnation loss am -038 
Handling and overhead 52 


TOTAL COST PER CWT. 
ALIVE $6.65 


TOTAL VALUE . 


Profit per cwt 
Profit per hog 





HOG CUT-OUT RESULTS SHOW ABRUPT GAINS 


Improvement in hog cut-out results ranged from 60c to 64¢ per cwt. on 
light, medium and heavy butchers this week. Product values made jumps 
varying from 44 to 50c per cwt. over last week’s figures, and hog costs 
dropped during the week from 7c per cwt. on light weights to 11c on heavies. 


Value 


wt. Ib. alive 


——180-220 lbs.—— 


Value Value 
Pet. Price per Pet. Price per 
live per ewt. live per ewt. 
wt. lb. alive wt. Ib. alive 


220-240 lbs.—— 
13.80 13.5 $1.86 
2 -50 


5.40 9. 
4.00 12. 


——-240-270 lbs.—— 


$1.85 
49 
49 


_ 


1 PAgUboR DSe NSS 


ee 
+ Bee OAS WaIWa1is oer 


70.00 


.18 $6.20 
-03 03 
45 


$6.66 


7.05 


39 
$ .90 
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in the United States during the first ten 
months of 1940 were: 

All pork Lard 

Ibs. lbs. 

January 1 . ‘ 162,105,000 
February 1 $0 2 22 
Maren 2 ..:..: 
April 1 .. 
2 ee 
Junel... 
July 1 
August 1... 
September 1... 25. 
October 1 ... . 739,000 
November 1 18,284,000 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 


Imports for the period October 31 to 
November 6, inclusive, at New York 
were as follows: 


Point of Amount, 
origin Commodity Ibs. 
Argentina—Beef extract in tins........ 

—Canned corned beef.. 

—Canned corned beef hash... 
Australia—Fresh frozen calf livers 
Canada—Frozen beef tongues 

—Frozen beef cuts 
—Frozen beef livers 
—Fresh chilled lamb livers.......... 
—Fresh chilled pork tenderloins..... 
Fresh chilled ham 
—Fresh pork trimmings 
—Fresh pork bellies 
—Fresh pork shoulders 
—Canned hams 
—Chilled canned pork tenderloins... 
—Canned spiced ham 
—Dried lean pork 
—Dried pork belHy............. 
—Smoked back bacon 
—Fresh pork sausage 
—Dried bacon 
—C. S. pork sausage 
—Dried pork and liver.. 
—Smoked bacon 
—Dried pork sausage. 
—Dried backfat and 1 
—-Dried pork snout a 
Cuba—2,536 quarters fresh chilled beef.... 
—80 eighths fresh frozen beef 
—Fresh chilled beef cuts.............. 
—Fresh chilled beef tenderloins 
—Canned corned beef 


Paraguay—Canned corned beef 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef 


FROZEN POULTRY STOCKS 


Stocks of frozen poultry on hand 
November 1, 1940, compared with the 
same date in 1939: 


Nov. 1, 
5-yr. av. 
1935-39 
M Ibs. 
Broilers .. 
Fryers .. 
Roasters 2 
nn, er 


78,255, 
Carried under ‘‘Miscellaneous Poultry’’ previous 
to January 1, 1940. 


CANADIAN WILTSHIRE EXPORTS 


Volume of Wiltshire sides exported 
from Canada during October totaled 
29,488,433 lbs. compared with 19,171,466 
Ibs., during September and 21,877,742 
lbs. during August, 1940. Sides exported 
from Canada during the first ten 
months of 1940 totaled 185,447,995 Ibs. 
The largest October volume was in the 
55@60-lb. weight range; exports in this 
range totaled 10,853,330 lbs. The sec- 
ond largest volume was in weights from 
60@65 Ib. and totaled 8,682,810 Ibs. 


Watch classified page for bargains. 





CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 





CASH PRICES 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
November 14, 1940 


REGULAR HAMS 


Green 


10-16 range 


BOILING HAMS 


Green 


16-20 range 
16-22 range 


PICNICS 
Green 
9% @9%, 
Oia 
955 
95% 
95, 
8/up, No. 2's ine 95, 
Short shank %@%e over. 


BELLIES 
(Square cut seedless) 
Green 


1 new cure. 
GREEN AMERICAN BELLIES 


*Quotations represent No. 


OTHER D. S. MEATS 
Regular plates 
—- plates 
jowl butts 
3° P. 66606 brett ndseetstevesnccerceds 
Green square jowls 
Green rough jowls 


WEEK'S LARD PRICES 


Prices of cash, loose and leaf lard on 
the Chicago Board of Trade: 


Cash 
Saturday, Nov. 9........4.80n 
Monday, Nov. 11 Holiday. 
WO, BOOU. Ebeccccase 4.7744n 
Wednesday, Nov. . 4.85n 
Thursday, Nov. ee 85n 
Friday, Nov. 4n 


Loose Leaf 
4.85n 5.00n 
No market. 
4.8744n 5.00n 
5.00n 5.00n 
5.02%n 5.00n 
4.9714on 5.00n 


Wholesale Prices 
f.o.b. 


Packers’ 


Refined lard, tierces, 
Kettle rend., tierces, 
Leaf, kettle rend., tierces, f.0.b. Chgo.. 
Neutral, tierces, f.0.b. Chicago 

Ghorteming, tlerces, ©.8.2.......cccccscccee 8 


Havana, Cuba Lard Price 
Wednesday, November 13, 1940 
. 10.22% 


Chgo 
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FUTURE PRICES 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1940 


High Low Close 


4.85ax 
4. 9T7%eb 

6.05ax 
6.224 
6.40b 


5.00 4.97% 
6.25 6.22% 
6.42% 6.40 


Sales: Dec. 8; Jan. 14; Mar. 4; May, 7; July, 7; 


total, 40 sales 


Open interest: Dec. 
May, 234; July, 14; total, 2,662 lots. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1940 
Holiday. No market. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1940 


1,024; Jan. 1,327; Mar. 63; 


4.85 824% 4.82%ax 
5.00 4.95b 
6.05ax 
6.25ax 
6.42% 
13; May, 10; July, 3; total, 


6.15 
6.424% 
Sales: Dec. 10; Jan. 
36 sales. 
Open interest: Dec. 1,016; Jan. 1,329; Mar. 65; 
May, 244; July, 17; total, 2,671 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1940 


s: Dec. 42; Jan. 16; Mar. 

; total, 105 sales. 
Open interest: Dec, 982; Jan. 
May, 252; July, 18; total, 


6; May, 40; July, 


1,324; 
2,643 lots. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1940 
LARD— 
Dee. sock, = 
Jan. 
Mar. .. ‘2 
May .. 
July ead 
Sales: c., 18; Jan., 16; 
July, 2; total, 71 sales. 
Open interest: Dec., 969; Jan., 1,322; 
May, 252; July, 18; total 2,627 lots. 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1940 
LARD— 
Dec. 4. + oo 92% 4.92% 
5.05 
6.25 
6.421% 


6.6224 


Mar. 67; 


Mar., 


Mar. 66; 


HOG-CORN RATIO 


The hog-corn ratio at Chicago for 
October, based on barrows and gilts, 
was 9.9 compared with 10.5 in Septem- 
ber and 14.6 in October, 1939. Average 
price of barrows and gilts at Chicago 
in October was $6.35 per cwt., and for 
corn was 64.3c per bu. In September, the 
hog price was $6.76 per cwt., and corn 
was 64.5c per bu. In October, 1939, 
average price of hogs was $7.04 per cwt. 
and corn, 48.8¢ per bu. 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended on November 9, 1940: 


Week Previous 
Nov. 9 week 


Cured meats, lbs.18,280,000 18,610,000 
Fresh meats, 1bs.58,836,000 58,064,000 
Lard, Ibs. ....... 4,817,000 5,993,000 


Same 
week '39 


14,371,000 
51,335,000 
4,077,000 


Watch Wanted page for bargains. 


More Bacon—Lower Price 
in U. K.-Canadian Contract 


MONTREAL.—Great Britain is like- 
ly to take about 6,000,000 lbs. of bacon 
weekly from Canada under any new 
agreement which may be signed be- 
tween the two governments. J. G. 
Gardiner, Canadian Minister of Agri- 
culture, has been in London negotiating 
a new one-year bacon agreement to take 
the place of the pact which expired on 
October 31. 

While the agreement has not yet been 
announced, it is believed it will call for 
some increase in volume of shipments 
(under the old contract Britain agreed 
to take at least 5,600,000 lbs. of 
Canadian bacon weekly) at a slight re- 
duction in price. The price paid by 
Britain under the old agreement was 
18.01c a pound, delivered to ships in 
Eastern ports. 

Meanwhile, the Canadian Bacon 
Board has cut the price it pays for 
Wiltshire sides by 70c per 100 lbs., 
effective November 3. The new price is 
$17 per 100 lbs. for sizeable Wiltshires 
of No. 1 grade. However this action was 
taken only after the Board had piled 
up about 15,000,000 lbs. of interim 
bacon which it paid for at the old price 
but which it will have to sell to Britain 
at the price set in the new agreement. 

The Bacon Board has a surplus from 
which it can pay losses sustained in the 
interim between the sales agreements 
with Britain. 

Hogs have been moving into Canadian 
packinghouses in record numbers dur- 
ing the last month. Marketings have 
been well over the 150,000-head level 
each week. 


TALLOW FUTURE TRADING 


Monday, Nov. 11.—Holiday. 
ket. 

Tuesday, Nov. 12.—Close: New—Dec. 
4.50@4.70; Jan. 4.55@4.70; Mar. 4.60@ 
4.75; no sales. 

Wednesday, Nov. 13.—Close: New— 
Dec. and Jan. 4.60@4.85; Mar. 4.85@ 
4.95. 


Thursday, Nov. 14.—Close: New— 
Dec. 4.75@5.00; Jan. 4.80@5.00; Mar. 
5.00@5.25. 

Friday, Nov. 15.—Close: Old, all op- 
tion 5.75 n; New, Dec. 5.75@5.00; Jan. 
4.85@5.00; Feb. 4.85@5.10; Mar. 5.00@ 
5.25; no sales. 


No mar- 


PLENTY OF TURKEYS 


A big crop and large stocks in cold 
storage assure ample turkey supplies 
in the United States this season. A 
slightly larger crop than the 1939 total 
of 32,732,000 birds is indicated, accord- 
ing to the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, with the 1940 crop probably totaling 
33,138,000 turkeys. Using the Census 
Bureau’s latest figures on population, 
this indicates slightly more than one 
turkey per family this fall, without con- 
sidering stocks of 21 million lbs. 
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MEAT AND SUPPLIES PRICES 





WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


Carcass Beef 
Week ended Cor. week, 
November 13, 1940 1939 
per Ib. per Ib. 


te 2 % 
15 @16 
15 @16 


16% @17% 
14% @15% 
14% @15% 
15% @16% 
14% @15% 
14% @15% 
15% @16% 
11 @12 


Prime native steers— 
400- 600 . 


17% @18 
17% 
17% 
Heifers, 18% 
Cows, 
Hind quarters, choice. . 
Fore quarters, choice 


‘00d, 400-600. . 
-600 

32 19 
13 14% 


Steer loins, 

Steer 

Steer 

Steer loins, prime. oa 

Steer loins, No. 1 

Steer loins, No. 2 

Steer loin ends (hive) 
loin ends, No. 

Cow loins 

Cow short loins 

Cow loin — eee 

Steer ribs, pri 

Steer ribs, No. t 








Cow ribs, No. 2 

Cow ribs, No. 

Steer rounds, 

Steer rounds, 

Steer rounds, 

Steer chucks, 

Steer chucks, 

Steer chucks, 

Cow rounds 

Cow chucks 

Steer plates .... 
Medium plates 

Briskets No. 1.. 

Cow navel ends.. 

Steer navel ends. 

Fore shanks 

Hind shanks 

Strip loins, No. 1 bnis 
Strip loins, No. 

Se WE, BI, Rv écceccces-es 33 
Sirloin butts, No. 2 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2 
Rump butts 

Flank steaks 

Shoulder clods 

Hanging tenderloins 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs 
Outsides, green 5@6 lbs 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs 


Beef Products 
7 


Ox-tail 
Fresh tripe, plain 
Fresh tripe, H. 0 
Livers 


Choice carcass 
Good carcass 
Good saddles 
Good racks 
Medium racks 


Veal Products 
Mo vieavenseasiveet ee 
Sweetbreads + 
Calf livers 


Choice lambs 
Medium lambs .. 
Choice saddles .. 
Medium saddles 
Choice fores .... 
Medium fores . 
Lamb fries .... 
Lamb tongues. . 
Lamb kidneys 


Heavy sheep 
Light sheep .. 
Heavy saddles 
Light saddles 
Heavy fores 
Light fores ... 
Mutton legs 
Mutton loins 
Mutton stew 


=" — 


ee 


te 
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Fresh Pork and Pork Products 
Pork loins, 8-10 Ibs. av 15 

Picnics 

Skinned shoulders 

Tenderloins 


Slip bones . 
Blade bones 
Pigs’ feet 
Kidneys, per Ib. 
Livers 

Brains .. 

Bars ... 


> RAIDS 1D 
SS 
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WHOLESALE eae MEATS 

Fancy regular — 14@16 Ib 
parchment paper ..........eeeeeesees 16% @18 
Fancy pall vbams, 14@16 Ibs. 
parchment pape 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs., 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., short shank, pata 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs., long shank, plain 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs., plain ° 
ogg go bacon, pod Ibs., plain 
No. 1 beef sets, smoked 
Ynsides, 8@12 “tb: " 
Outsides, 5@9 Ibs. 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted............. 26 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl........ 
Lamb tongue, short cut, * 200-Ib. bbl 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 
Clear fat = Dork: 
70- 80 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 
(Packed basis.) 

Regular pork trimmings 
Special lean pork trimmings 85%...... 1 
Extra lean pork trimmings 9 
Pork cheek meat (trimmed) 
Pork hearts 
Pork livers 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy) 
Boneless chucks 


8 99099998 


wr 
Cwrawmowwo 


Beef trimmings 

Beef cheeks (trimmed) 

Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up 
Dressed canner cows, 400-450 Ibs.. 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up. 
Pork tongues, canner trim, fresh 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 

(Quotations cover fancy eaten) 
Pork sausage, in 1-Ib. carton 
Country style sausage, fresh in link. 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk 
Country style sausage, smoked 
Frankfurters, in sheep casings 
Frankfurters, in hog casings 
Skinless frankfurters . 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice 
Bologna in beef middles, choice 
Liver sausage in Lanny hg 
Liver sausage in hog 
Smoked liver sausage 1} 
Head cheese 
New England luncheon specialty 
Minced _—— specialty, choice 
Tongue & b 


Sou oe 
Polish I osc h cats. cu ancivie sath Gwe cu ea ew's eal 22 


DRY SAUSAGE 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs 
Thuringer 
Farmer 
Holsteiner 
B. ©. salami, choice 
Milano, salami, choice in hog bungs. 
B. C. salami, new condition. 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles 
Genoa ‘style salami, choice... . 
Pepperoni 
Mortadella, new conditions. . 
Capicola 
Italian style. hams 
Virginia hams 


1940 


CURING MATERIALS 


Nitrite of soda (Chgo. w’hse at. 
In 400-Ib. bbis., delivered. . 

Itpeter, less than ton te f. 

Dbl. refined usual. ° 

Small crystals 

Medium crystals ..........+++ 





96 basis, f.0.b. New Orleans 
Standard —.. f.o.b. + meenere (2%) 
— curing sugar, 250 Ib. bage 
Reserve, La., less eccceccceccccce 
m4. in car lots, per cwt. (Cotton) .. 
In paper bags..... cebveceee 


Cee eee eeeeeees 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
0. B. Chica 


(F. 
(Prices quoted to RB. 4 of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 


Export rounds, medium................. -21 

Export rounds, narrow................. J 

Pees Be I oo e.0c0k.0cscoseccccesece .06 

BS EE ott0r cvercvciceses aceon ae 

Sh Dives needs wiheeeenesedvns -12 
bun; 





12- 13 g atin 
10-12 in. wide, 
rg in, wide, 
6- 8 in. wide, 

Pork casings: 


Small p 
SRR, BO GIB oinive ccdaccecvecces pilccack ee 


SPICES 
(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags _— bales.) 


Bast & West India Blend 
Mustard flour, fancy 


Bast & West “India ‘Biend 
Paprika, nish 
Fanc 


Black Lampong 
Pepper, white Singapore 
Muntok 


Packers 


Ground 
Whole for Saus. 
eee 50 60 
Celery seed, French 
Cominos seed 
Coriander Morocco “bleached 
ate non Morocco natural No. 1 

ae fancy yellow 


“Amorien: eee 
Marjoram Seinch 
Oregona 
Sage, Dalmation No. 1.............. 1. oe 


CC eeccevescecseccesce 18 
= 


(Continued on page 28.) 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
2407 S< TH LA SALLE STREET 


CH 





MARKET PRICES 
New York 





DRESSED BEEF 
City Dressed 
Choice, native, heavy 
Choice, native, light 
Native, common to fair 


Western Dressed Beef 


Native steers, 600@800 Ibs 18 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 Ibs... 
Good to choice heifers 16 
Good to choice cows 

Common to fair cows 

Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS 


Who conor cone conoe 


City dressed bolognas..........++0++++- g 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 

Rolls, reg. 6@8 Ibs. av 

Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. av 

Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. av 

Shoulder clods 


Medium 
Common 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Genuine spring lambs, good 174@181%4 
Genuine spring lambs, good to medium. .16%4@17% 
Genuine spring lambs, medium .16 
Sheep, good 
Sheep, medium 


DRESSED HOGS 
Hogs, good and choice (110-140 Ibs.) 
in 


head on: leaf fat $ 9.62@ 9.88 
Pigs, small lots (60- =ae Ibs.) 


nead on; leaf fat i 


presi PORK CUTS 
Pork loins, fresh, Western 10@12 lbs...16 @1614 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. av..... 12% @13% 
Butts, regular, Western. . 14% @15% 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. av.. 
Picnics, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. av.. 
Pork trimmings, extra lean 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean 
GORD Saciciawkcedecconevecdscevasees 12% @13 


COOKED HAMS 


choice, skin on, fatted.......... 35 
choice, skinless, fatted 


SMOKED ania 
Regular hams, 8@10 lbs. - 
Regular hams, 10@12 Ibs. 

Regular hams, 12@14 Ibs. 

Skinned hams, 10@12 Ibs. 

Skinned hams, 12@14 Ibs. 

Skinned hams, 16@18 Ibs. 

Skinned hams, 18@20 Ibs. 

Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. av 
SE Sere 
Bacon, boneless, Western. 

Bacon, boneless, 

Beef tongue, light 

Beef tongue, heavy 


FANCY MEATS 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trimmed. . 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, veal .... 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef ... 

Oxtails “se 

Beef hanging tenders. . 

Lamb fries 


11.00@ 12.00 


Cooked hams, 
Cooked’ hams, 


16c a pound 

.28¢ a pound 

.25¢ a pound 
. 60e a pair 


Breast Fat 
Edible Suet ... 
Inedible Suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS 
5-9 914-12% 12%-14 14-18 18 up 

Prime No. 1 veals...22 3.5 3.60 
Prime No. 2 veals...2 2.¢ 3.30 
Buttermilk No. 1.. 2. e 3. 10 
Buttermilk No. 2.. 2.55 
Branded gruby ... 
Number 3 
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WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Wholesale prices of western dressed meats, quoted by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, on November 13, 1940: 


Fresh Beef: 
STEER, Choice: 


CHICAGO 


700-800 Ibs.? 


STEER, Good: 
400-500 Ibs.* 
500-600 Ibs. 
600-700 lbs.? 
700-800 Ibs.? 

STEER, Commercial: 
400-600 Ibs.* 
600-700 Ibs.? 

STEER, Utility: 
400-600 Ibs.* 


COW (all weights): 
Commercial 
Utility 
Cutter 
Canner 

Fresh Veal and Calf:* 

VEAL, Choice: 

80-130 Ibs. 
130-170 Ibs. 

VEAL, Good: 

50- 80 Ibs. 
80-130 Ibs. 
130-170 Ibs. 

VEAL, Medium: 

50- 80 Ibs. 
80-130 Ibs. 
130-170 Ibs. 

VEAL, Common: 

All weights 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB, Choice: 


30-40 Ibs. 
40-45 Ibs. 
45-50 Ibs. 
50-60 Ibs. 


LAMB, Good: 


30-40 Ibs. 
40- 45 Ibs. 


16.00@ 19.00 
16.00@ 19.00 
16.00@19.00 
16.00@ 19.00 


13.50@ 16.00 
13.50@16.00 


+ 11.50@13.50 


12.50@ 14.00 

- 11,00@12.50 
10.50@11.00 
9.75@ 10.50 


15.00@17.00 
14.00@16.00 


13.00@14.50 
13.50@15.00 
12.00@ 14.00 


12.00@ 13.00 
12.50@13.50 
11.00@12.00 


10.00@ 12.00 


16.00@ 17.00 
16.00@17.00 
15.00@16.00 
14.00@15.00 


.50@ 16.00 
.50@16.00 
13. 50@ 15.00 
12.50@ 14.00 
LAMB, Medium: 
All weights 


LAMB, Common: 
All weights 2.50@ 13.50 

MUTTON (Ewe), 70 Ibs. 
Good 
Medium 
Common 

Fresh Pork Cuts:* 

LOINS. No. 1 (Bladeless Incl.): 
8-10 
10-12 


13.50@ 14.50 


down: 
6.00@ 7.00 
5.00@ 6.00 
4.00@ 5.00 


15.00@16.00 
15.00@ 16.00 
12-15 15.00@15.50 
16-22 Ibs. 13.00@ 14.00 
SHOULDERS, Skinned, N. Y. Style: 
11.50@12.5¢ 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 
4- 8 Ibs. 
SPARE RIBS: 
Half sheets 
TRIMMINGS: 
Regular 
1Includes heifer 300-450 Ibs. 


Chicago. *Skin on at Chicago and New York; 
*Based on 50-100 pound box sales to retailers. 


13.00@ 14.00 


12.00@13.00 


8.50@ 9.00 


All quotations in dollars per hundredweight. Beef, 


and calculated carcass bases. 


and steer down to 300 Ibs. 
equivalent weights skin off at Boston and Philadelphia. 


veal, 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


$21.50@22.50 
21.50@22.50 
21.00@21.50 


$20.00@21.50 
20.00@21.50 


19.00@ 20.50 
19.00@ 20.50 
19.00@20.50 


13.50@16.50 
14.00@17.00 


13.00@14.; 12.00@13.50 


13.50@ 14.5 
12.50@13.! 
11.50@12.50 


12.00@ 13.00 
11.00@12.00 


3.50@ 18.50 
5.50@17.50 


14.00@ 16.00 14.00@ 16.00 
14.50@ 16.50 14.50@16.50 
13.50@ 16.00 


2.50@14. 
50@14.5 
-50@12.5 


12.50@14.00 
13.00@14.50 
12.00@13.00 


120015-00 
13.00@ 14.00 


.50@12.5 10.50@ 12.00 12.00@ 13.00 


-00@18. -50@18.50 
-50@ 17.50 -00@18.00 
.00@17.00 -50@1T.50 
15.00@ 16.00 -50@16.50 


18.50@ 19.00 
18.00@18.50 
17.00@ 18.00 
16.00@ 17.00 


5.00@17.00 

5.50@16.50 
5.00@16.00 
-50@15.50 


16.00@ 17.00 
15.50@16.50 
15.00@16.00 
14.00@15.00 


16.50@17.00 
17.00@17.50 
16.00@17.00 
15.00@ 16.00 


14.00@15.50 4.00@ 15.00 15.00@ 16.00 


13.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 14.00@ 15.00 


T.50@ 8.5 
0@ 7.5 
5.H0@ 6.5 


7.00@ 8. 
6.00@ 
5.00@ 


15.50@17.00 
15.50@17.00 
15.00@ 16.00 
14.50@15.% 


16.00@ 17.00 15.50@ 16.50 
16.00@17.00 15.50@16.50 
15.50@ 16.50 15.00@16.00 


12.00@ 13.00 


14.00@15.00 


at Chicago. *Includes koshered beef sales at 


calf, lamb and mutton prices apply to straight 





FATS AND OILS MOVEMENT 


Factory production and consumption, 
imports, exports and stocks of animal 
and vegetable fats and oils for the three- 
month period ending September 30, 
1940, were as follows: Production, (ex- 
clusive of refined oils and derivatives) 
was 1,196,117,840 lbs., of which vegeta- 
ble oils totaled 540,237,961 Ibs.; fish oils 
42,816,289; animal fats 508,543,388; and 
greases 104,520,202. 

The largest items were lard 323,043,- 
262 lbs.; tallow 184,629,467; cottonseed 
oil, 147,235,391; linseed 135,389,461; soy- 


bean 103,450,872; coconut 73,038,435; 
corn 37,760,521; castor 19,567,718; ba- 
bassu 11,492,537 and peanut 5,495,000. 

The production of refined vegetable 
oils during the period was as follows: 
cottonseed 124,769,547 Ibs.; coconut 75,- 
919,610; soybean 83,298,785; corn 34,- 
943,150; palm 13,158,570; peanut 5,311,- 
247; babassu 5,469,011; and palm-kernel 
1,454,950. 


The quantity of crude oil used in the 
production of each of these refined oils 
is included in the figures of crude con- 
sumed, 
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Tallow, Greases Advance 


. 
as Consumers 


Market stronger in Midwest than at 
New York; producers restrict offer- 
ings as buyers recognize higher levels 
—Rising allied markets a factor—By- 
products stronger. 


TALLOW.—The tallow market at 
New York this week maintained a very 
firm undertone, but failed to score ad- 
ditional gains during the week. How- 
ever, demand was more general from 
local and outside large consumers, and 
it was estimated that 500,000 to 1,000,- 
000 Ibs. changed hands during the week 
at the 4%c level, which was unchanged 
on extra from the previous week and 
the best levels of the upturn. Offerings 
were none too free, and leading buyers 
were still bidding 4%c for supplies at 
midweek. The tallow market in the 
west was relatively firm and this, with 
additional strength in oils and a slightly 
better market in lard, aided in keeping 
tallow strong. The well sold-up posi- 
tion on the part of producers was a 
feature of the market. However, much 
uncertainty continued over possible po- 
litical developments in the Far East. 

At New York, edible was quoted at 
4%c; extra, 4%4c bid, and special, 4%c. 

The tallow market at Chicago this 
week had a much stronger tone, with 
prices advancing as much as %c on 
some materials and producers steadily 
raising their ideas and limiting their 
offerings. The upward movement began 
last weekend when a large consumer 
advanced bids to 4%c for prime and 
4%4c for special. Further strength de- 
veloped in the market late this week on 
advanced consumer bids. On Thursday, 
several tanks of prime sold early at 
4%c, Cincinnati, and a few tanks later 
at 4%c, Chicago. Prime sold at midweek 
at 4%6c, Cincinnati. Thursday’s tallow 
quotations at Chicago: 

Edible tallow 
Fancy tallow 
Prime packers 
Special tallow 
No. 1 tallow 

STEARINE.—Trade was a little more 
active and the market was easier at 
New York, a few cars of oleo trading 
at 5%c, a drop of %c from the previous 
levels. 

At Chicago, the market was steady 
and unchanged. Prime was quoted at 
5% @6c. 

OLEO OILS.—The market was dull 
but steady at New York. Extra was 
quoted at 6%4@6%ec; prime, 6@6%%c, 
and lower grades, 5% @6%4c. 

At Chicago, the market was steady 
but interest routine. Extra was quoted 
at 7c. 

GREASE OIL.—Demand was moder- 
ate at New York and the market steady 
and ce. No. 1 was quoted at 
T%e; No. 2, 7%e; extra, 7%c; extra 
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Ideas Firm Up 


No. 1, 7%c; winter strained, 8c; prime 
burning, 8%c, and prime inedible, 8c. 

Grease oil quotations at Chicago were 
as follows: No. 1, 7%c; No. 2, 7c; extra, 
7%c; extra No. 1, 7%c; extra winter 
strained, 8c; special No. 1, 73%c; prime 
burning, 844c; and prime inedible, 8%c. 
Acidless tallow oil was quoted in the 
Chicago market at 7%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—Demand was 
moderate at New York but the tone 
was steady. Cold test was quoted at 
15%6c; extra, 7%c; extra No. 1, 7%c; 
prime, 8c, and pure, 10%c. 

Neatsfoot oil quotations at Chicago 
were: Cold test, 14%c; extra, 7%c; No. 
1, 7%c; prime, 8c, and pure, 10%c. 

(See page 33 for later markets.) 

GREASES.—Consumer demands were 
fairly good for grease supplies at New 
York and prices moved up to 4%c for 
yellow and house, the best levels of the 
move, and were firm at that figure. 
Strength in tallow, advancing oil and 
lard prices, and smallness of offerings of 
greases from producers except at high- 
er prices, accounted for the market’s ac- 
tion. There was evidence of greater 
interest on the part of the larger con- 
sumers, while there was no pressure of 
unsold grease supplies overhanging the 
market. Moderate advances in lard re- 
moved the possibility that the latter 
might go to the soap kettle in the imme- 
diate future, and this also was a helpful 
factor. Export interest was dull in 
greases, and no clearances were re- 
ported of late from the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

At New York, choice white was 
quoted at 446c; yellow and house, 4%c, 
sales, and brown, 3%c. 

Greases shared the firmer trend of 
the tallow market at Chicago this week, 
with advances ranging from %c to %c 
as consumers lifted their ideas and 
producers held offerings closely in 
check. On Thursday, a couple of tanks 
of white grease sold early at 45c, Cin- 
cinnati, and a few tanks were reported 
at 4%c, Chicago. Couple tanks good yel- 
low grease reported at 4%4c, and good 
brown reported salable at 4c, Cincinnati. 
Thursday’s grease quotations: 


Choice white grease 
A-white grease 
B-white grease 
Yellow grease, 10-15 
Yellow grease, 16-20 
Brown grease 


MAKING SHORTENING 


What products enter into the manu- 
facture of shortening? What proportion 
of each is used? “PORK PACKING,” 
a test book for the meat packer, pub- 
lished by The National Provisioner, 
gives this information and many more 
facts on shortening manufacture. 
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BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


(Quotations given are basis Chicago.) 
November 14, 1940 

A decidedly firmer trend developed 

in the by-products market this week, 

with price advances in blood, digester 

feed tankage materials and cracklings. 


Blood 


Blood stronger; sales reported at 
$2.80, Chicago basis. 


Unit 
Ammonia 


Unground 2.80 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials 
The 11-12% digester tankage now 
quoted at $2.90@3.00, with sales re- 
ported at inside figure. Sales of 6-10% 


material also reported at inside figure 
shown. 


Unground, Sy AY 12% ammonia 
Unground, 6 
Liquid stick 


to 10%, choice quality. . 


Packinghouse feeds firm and un- 
changed this week; supplies light. 
Carlots, 
Per ton 
60% digester tankage 


50% meat and bone scraps 
Blood-meal 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades) 


Bone meals nominally steady to 
stronger. 
Per ton 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50 
Steam, ground, 2 & 26 


Fertilizer Materials 


Firmer trend in this market, which 
continues in a nominal condition. 


Per ton 
High grade tankage, ground 
10@11% ammonia 2.50 & 10c 
Bone tankage, unground, per ton 20.00@22.50 
Hoof meal 2.25 


Dry Rendered Tankage 


Sales of low test cracklings reported 
at 6214c and high test at 60c. 


Hard pressed and expeller unground, 
up to 48% protein (low test) 
above 48% protein (high test) 

Soft pressed pork, ac. grease and 
quality, ton 

Soft pressed beef, ac. grease and 
quality, ton 


$ 35.00 
32.50@35.00 


Per ton 
-62%4 

-60 
35.00@37.50 
32.50@35.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks 
No changes in this market. 


Calf trimmings 
Sinews, pizzles 
Cattle jaws, squils and knuckles 
Hide trimmings 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per lb 


Bones and Hoofs 


Bones and hoofs quiet and steady at 
previous levels. 


Round shins, heavy 
4 
Flat shins, heavy 
ligh 


Blades, buttocks, shoulders & thighs. . 
Hoofs, white 

Hoofs, house run, unassorted 

Junk bones 


Animal hair steady; slightly firmer 
tendency in some parts of list reported. 


Winter coil dried, per ton 
Summer coil dried 

Winter processed, black, Ib 
Winter processed, 

Summer processed, 

Cattle switches 





COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


Cottonseed received at U.S. mills for 
the three months ended October 31, 
1940, totaled 2,130,248 tons; for the 
same period in 1939 the total was 2,552,- 
373 tons. Cottonseed crushed from Au- 
gust 1 to October 31 totaled 1,129,498 
tons in 1940 and 1,389,983 tons in 1939. 
Amount on hand at mills October 31 
totaled 1,040,257 tons in 1940 and 1,283,- 
016 tons in 1939. 


Cottonseed products manufactured, 
shipped out and on hand: 


Aug. 1, 190 to Aug. 1, 1939 to 


CRUDE OIL: Oct. 31, 1940 Oct. 31, 1939 


Produced, Ibs...... 358,374,397 429,564,036 
Shipped out, Ibs. ..275,310,520 403,053,703 
On hand, Ibs., 

Oot. Bl. .ccscece *148,288,283 157,201,439 


REFINED OIL: 


Produced, Ibs... .**214,800,242 313,100,282 


On hand, Ibs., 
BO Mhscccesics 356,103,789 432,529,521 
CAKE AND MEAL: 
Produced, tons .... 503,761 622,086 
Shipped out, tons.. 452,548 542,951 
On hand, tons, 
OSE. TE ccceccece 130,714 198,853 





*Includes 41,886,443 lbs. held by refining and 
manufacturing establishments and 34,043,060 Ibs. 
in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 
140 and October 31, 1940 respectively. 

tIncludes 18,820,771 lbs. held by refiners, brok- 
ers, agents, and warehousemen at placts other than 
refineries and manufacturing establishments and 
12,696,580 Ibs. in transit to manufacturers of short- 
ening, oleomargarine, soap, etc. August 1, 1940 and 
October 31, 1940 respectively. 


**Produced from 226,270,632 Ibs. of crude oil. 


FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY 


Ammoniates 

Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, basis ex- 

vessel Atlantic ports............sseeeeee: $28.00 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit................. 2.50 
Unground fish scrap, dried, 1114% ammonia, 

16% B. P. L., f.o.b. fish factory...... 3.25 & 10c 
Fish meal, foreign, 114%.% ammonia, 10% 

B. P. L., ¢.i.f. Cn cccncdccdccncescsscee 51.00 

ET GIES cccccevcuceevcecccecss 51.00 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 70% ammonia, 23 

A. P. A., f.o.b. fish ‘factories......... 2.50 & 50c 
Soda nitrate, per net ton; bulk, ex-vessel 

Atlantic and Gulf ports..............0+.. 27.00 

SF BPE Me cccccccscccccucvesesccesee 28.70 

Se ee EG contccvuseccesaressseeyess 29.40 
Fertilizer a ground, 10% eK 

Re I We I: ewcencsecns cecocens 2.50 & 10¢ 
Feeding tankage, unground, 10-12% — 

OU, SOS Bh Be Ey De ccccvccccccese -50 & 10¢ 

Phosphates 

Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags, 

OF WR Giiteicececastececcasssconcnccess $32.50 
Bone meal, raw, 44% and 50%, in bags, 

Se Midd ncedbnde de eadendeeaueckas 31.50 


Superphosphate, beers. f.o.b. Baltimore, per 


GG BOE Maret cabcconceivesecececuceses 8.50 
Dry Rendered Tankage 
50/55% protein, unground..............-++- 55¢ 
ey Se Ss c-nccccencecceuseedstees 5744c 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 


New York, November 13, 1940 
Trading was more active the past 
week and dried blood sold at eastern 
points at $2.50, f.o.b. shipping points, 
with more material available at this 
figure. Sales of South American blood 
were made at $2.45 per unit, c.if. Feed- 
ing tankage sold at $2.50 and 10c, f.o.b. 
shipping points, with more material 
available at this figure. 

Cracklings are firm and bids at 55c 
were turned down by. some producers. 
South American cracklings were par- 
ticularly strong. Offerings of fish meal 
were scarce with a fair demand noted. 
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Cotton Oil Advances With 
Other Fats, Better Demand 


Heavy October consumption, strength 
in tallows and greases, ess in 
crude and seed aid the market—Coco- 
nut oil steady—Soybean oil higher. 


( "tinmed to sh oil futures con- 
tinued to show a stronger tend- 
ency in the New York market 

during the week; there was a liberal 

volume of trade. An increase in outside 
buying power, as well as considerable 
absorption by local professionals, off- 
set the profit taking and hedging pres- 
sure on a scale upward. Prices moved 
into new high ground for the current 

rise and the May delivery went to a 

new high for the crop, crossing the 6c 

level. 

A larger October consumption than 
had been anticipated, strength in crude 
and seed in the South, a strong tone 
in tallow and greases, and new season’s 
highs for soybeans, were all factors in 
the firm undertone in cottonseed oil. 
Consumer demand for cotton oil and 
shortening showed considerable im- 
provement and this had much influence 
marketwise. The smaller estimate on 
the soybean crop offset the large corn 
crop figure. 

Seed was stronger in the South at 
from $28 to $30 per ton. Crude oil 
moved upward with the futures market 
and traded at 44%@4%c in Texas, ac- 
cording to location, and at 4%c in 
Louisiana. Some business passed in the 
Valley at 45%c. 

Cottonseed production this season is 
expected to total about 5,700,000 tons, 
based on the November cotton estimate, 
against 5,245,000 tons last season and a 
10-year average of 6,020,000 tons. Total 
crushings from a crop of this size, 
would probably amount to about 4,400,- 
000 tons. 

Cottonseed oil consumption during 
October amounted to 315,764 bbls. com- 
pared with 276,731 bbls. in September 
and 358,122 bbls. in October last year. 
This brought consumption for the first 
three months of the season to 881,000 
bbls. compared with 1,101,000 bbls. last 
year. 

COCONUT OIL.—The market was 
quiet but steady at New York on a basis 





VEGETABLE OILS 


Crude cottonseed oil, in tanks, f.o.b. Val- 
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Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills........... 
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Refined coconut, bbls., f.o.b. Chicago...... 
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of 2%c in bulk. Pacific coast tanks were 
quoted 2% @2%c. 

SOYBEAN OIL.—The smaller bean 
crop estimate and a good demand for 
soybean oil from the inedible trade and 
shorts, carried oil to new highs. Novem- 
ber delivery was quoted at 4%c, basis 
Decatur, while sales were made from 
Ohio points for January-March at the 
4%c level. Further advances in fish oils 
aided soy bean oil values. 

PALM OIL.—The market was quiet 
but steady at New York. Spot oil was 
quoted at 2%c and forward at 1%c. 

CORN OIL.—Offerings were scanty 
and the market steady. Indianapolis 
quoted crude at 5%@5%c, while Chi- 
cago was asking 6%c for refined. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS.—The market 
was dull and nominal at New York ona 
basis of 9%4c, tanks. 

PEANUT OIL.—The last price on 
nearby oil was 4%c, but sellers were 
reported holding for the 5c level. 

COTTONSEED OIL.— Valley and 
Southeast crude were quoted Wednes- 
day at 4%c bid, 4%c asked; Texas, 4%c 
nominal at common points; Dallas, 45%e 
nominal. 

Futures market transactions for the 
week at New York were: 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1940 
—Range— —Closing— 


Sales High Low Bid Asked 
November ...... é aes ens 560 nom 
December ...... 7 570 565 565 trad 
SOUT ccccvece 8 576 572 569 572 
February ....... ox re oan 574 nom 
BED. cecccceecs 82 590 580 581 583 
SE \bcvicesewe a aren ws 585 nom 
Mt bben- eweewe = 597 588 589 590 
TOMO ccccccscese ae vere 594 nom 


Sales 228 contracts. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1940 


November ...... ve eae was 560 nom 
December ...... 6 569 569 570 572 
January ........ 2 572 572 575 577 
February ....... ie oats werk 580 nom 
BED ceecscese 23 589 583 588 trad 
MEE. @ceunewens - aie Saas 592 nom 
rr 64 597 592 596 97tr 
MD Seebivneecs Sac ewe 600 nom 


Sales 95 contracts. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1940 
(Closed—Holiday) 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1940 


November ...... oe oes eis 565 nom 
December ...... 2 572 572 570 573 
January ........ 14 575 575 575 577 
0 a es was ‘ale 580 nom 
EE” cotewence 35 590 587 588 

_ 2a = ‘eats ase 592 nom 
ST aatdusne os 70 598 593 597 trad 
SEE wecsseczete eee eee 602 nom 


Sales 121 contracts. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1940 


November ...... ae aa ae 565 nom 
December ...... 36 575 573 575 576 
January ........ 1 581 581 578 583 
February ....... ee pee poe 582 nom 
a > 36 592 589 591 trad 
Bese ee cave aie 596 nom 
are 97 602 597 599 trad 
Pee ae ons MAP. 604 nom 


Sales 170 contracts. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1940 
December ...... 40 588 


39 
Oe a 147 613 600 608 bid 
(See page 83 for later markets.) 
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GROCERY FLEET GETS FROM 
9% T0 20% BETTER MILEAGE 


One of the most important services a Standard Automotive Engi- 
neer renders is finding the wasteful engines in your fleet. When 
one of these engineers and the equipment superintendent of a 
Mason City, Iowa grocery fleet finished checking and adjusting the 
27 units in this fleet, they found that three of the engines gave 20% 
better gasoline mileage. The average saving on the balance of the 





fleet was 5%. Together the saving was equivalent to a cent per 
gallon less on the cost of gasoline for the fleet. 

If you keep complete records of mileage and costs on individual 
units in your fleet, a Standard Oil Engineer can help you find out 
why cost may vary between units or on any particular truck. 


MODEL DELIVERY FLEET USES 
STANDARD OIL PRODUCTS 


A. F. Schwahn & Sons Co., Eau Claire, Wis. has found out that one 
of the best methods of avoiding high fleet operating costs is to know 
just what these costs are at all times. To do this a complete system 
of maintenance procedure has been set up. Instruments are used 
for making accurate tests and adjustments on the engines. As a 
result, costs have dropped steadily since the plan was started. 

Now, with the closé accounting of costs, Standard Oil fuels and 
lubricants have been adopted and even in this well maintained fleet 
Standard Automotive Engineering Service is welcomed. 






























FREIGHT LINES PRESIDENT ADDS 
ANOTHER REASON FOR USING 
STANDARD ENGINEERING SERVICE 


President A. K. Scherer of the Scherer Freight Lines, Ottawa, 
Illinois, writes: 

“Our company has maintained a splendid safety record during 
the past few years and we feel that a great portion of this successful 
safety program should be attributed to your engineering service 
because your tests have brought about better operating efficiency 
on our tractor units and have increased their all-around performance. 

“We feel that your company is performing a great service to the 
trucking industry by extending this engineering service. There is no 
question that it will increase the safety of operations and promote 
better public relations in our industry.” 


YOU CAN GET THE SAME 
ENGINEERING SERVICE THAT 
HELPED THESE FLEET MEN 


If you operate in the Middle West where Standard Automotive 
Engineering Service is available, why not find out, at least, what 
this service has to offer you. Call in one of the engineers. Let him 
explain how he works and where he thinks his service will fit into 
your operation. It will cost you nothing but a phone call to the 
nearest Standard Oil (Indiana) office or a card to 910 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Ask to have a Standard Automotive 
Engineer see you. In Nebraska, call or write Standard Oil of 
Nebraska at Omaha. 






HIDES AND SKINS 





Packer branded steers and branded 
cows up 14c—Heavy native cows and 
native steers sell %2c lower—Light 


cows steady—City calfskins up Ic. 


Chicago 


PACKER HIDES.—Trading late this 
week established the market %c higher 
on branded steers in a limited way, and 
also on branded cow sales to traders; 
light native cows sold and are offered 
steady; heavy native steers and heavy 
native cows declined %c. Total sales 
so far are a little over 45,000 hides, a 
fair volume in view of the holiday at 
the opening of the week. Trading late 
last week, together with bookings to 
tanning accounts, increased the total 
for that week to over 125,000 hides. 


The adjustment in values on native 
steers and heavy native cows is more 
or less of a seasonal routine, the quality 
from here on not being attractive to 
certain specialty buyers who are willing 
to pay a premium for the summer 
quality. Packers had been offering these 
earlier this week at steady prices, while 
asking %c up for the brands. 

The futures market has been some- 
what erratic, in line with other specu- 
lative markets, induced by the possi- 
bilities inherent in inflationary talk. 
The nearby futures advanced 35@40 
points, with the distant month up 26@ 
33 points, placing the Dec. option again 
at a premium of 52 points over the dis- 
tant Sept. A considerable speculative 
interest has been revived in hides re- 
cently, which has caused some tanner 
buyers to display a little hesitancy. 
While packers are undoubtedly in a good 
position as we get into the winter 
season, further offerings of most de- 
scriptions are still available. 

One packer sold 850 Oct. native steers 
early at 15c, f.o.b. Indiana plant; later, 
two lots totalling 13,000 Oct.-Nov. 
natives brought 14%4c. Extreme light 
native steers are well sold into Nov. and 
scarce, and are reported salable at 
steady price of 15c. 

Offerings of butt branded steers have 
been light and 1,200 sold at 14c, while 
a total of 1,500 Colorados moved at 
13%e, both %c up. Heavy Texas steers 
are quoted nominally at 14c, light Texas 
steers at 13c, and extreme light Texas 
steers 13%c last paid. 


A total of 4,700 heavy native cows 
sold at 14c, or %c off. One packer sold 
7,800 northern point light native cows 
at 14c, steady, and more available; 
River point light cows are offered at 
14%c, steady; the Association sold 2,000 
Nov. light cows early at 14c. One packer 
sold 7,500 branded cows late this week 
at 13c, steady, and it was reported at 
the time that more could be had; how- 
ever, traders purchased 6,000 branded 
cows in another direction at 13%c. 

Last trading on a fair scale on native 
bulls was at 9%6c, and brands at 8%c. 
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However, one packer sold 700 light 
average weight southern native bulls at 
10c, and others are inclined to ask this 
figure. 

Withdrawals from Exchange ware- 
houses during first 12 days of Nov. 
totalled 28,662 hides, as against 46,934 
for same period in Oct. Warehouse 
stocks on Nov. 12 were down to 455,641 
hides. 

OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER HIDES. 
—Couple cars 47 lb. avge. outside small 
packer all-weights sold late this week 
basis 12%c for natives and %c less for 
brands; other lots around this average 
held at 13c are unsold, while 13c is re- 
ported readily obtainable for stock 
around 43 lb. weight. 

PACIFIC COAST.—The movement of 
upwards of 60,000 Oct. hides last week 
at 11%6¢, flat, for steers and cows, f.o.b. 
shipping points, left the Coast market 
practically sold up to end of Oct. at 
most points. Very little action is ex- 
pected until Nov. packs are about 
closed. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES.— 
There has been little news from the 
South American market this week, fol- 
lowing a fair movement of hides pre- 
vious week in that market, credited 
mostly to European buying. Following 
the sales of standard steers previously 
reported at 88 pesos, equal to about 
13%ec, cif. New York, a pack of 
Argentine frigorifico steers sold at 90 
pesos or about 13%4c. There is some 
doubt if this sale could be duplicated, 
despite the fact that seasonal quality 
is improving there. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—There has been 
a little trading coming to light in the 
country market and holders are gen- 
erally understood to be more willing to 
move hides around present levels, as the 
time approaches when the country kill 
increases. Buying interest, however, is 
rather spotty. Untrimmed all-weights, 
around 47 lb. avge., are quoted 10%@ 
1l1c, flat, del’d Chgo., with light average 
stock probably salable a shade higher. 
Heavy steers and cows continue dull 
and are offered, trimmed, at 8%@9c 
flat. Couple cars trimmed buffs sold at 
11%c flat, and couple cars moved later 
at 11%c flat, equal to 12c and 12%c 
selected, some figuring %c more. 
Trimmed extremes quoted 13%@l14c, 
selected, but upper leather tanners have 
backed away from the market tem- 
porarily. Bulls quoted around 7%c 
nom.; glues listed 8% @8%c; all-weight 
branded hides 944@10c flat, top asked. 


CALFSKINS.—The packer calfskin 
market appears firm at last paid prices. 
One packer sold a car Oct.-Nov. north- 
ern heavy calf 914/15 lb. at mid-week 
at steady price of 28%c. River point 
heavies are quoted nominally 27%c, and 
lights under 9% Ib. 23%4c, with last 
confirmed trading at %c less, although 
trading is reported to have been done on 
lights in one direction late last week 


at 23%c. Packers are well sold up to 
end of Oct. 

Chicago city calfskins advanced a full 
cent, on sales of three cars of 8/10 Ib. 
at 20c, and a car 10/15 lb. later at 
24%6c. Straight countries quoted around 
16%¢e, flat. Another car city light calf 
and deacons sold late last week at 
$1.37%4, and two cars reported this 
week at $1.40. 

KIPSKINS.—Aside from a few over- 
weights and brands, packers are well 
sold up to end of Oct. on kipskins. Last 
reported trading was at 22c for north- 
ern natives and 21c for northern over- 
weights, with southerns at a cent less. 
One packer moved small Oct. produc- 
tion late last week on private terms; 
22c is reported to have been paid for 
northern natives but price details were 
withheld. 

Chicago city kipskins were estab- 
lished at 20c on the sale of one car at 
the week-end. Straight countries quoted 
15¢ nom. 

Some packer regular slunks have 
been offered at $1.15; $1.00 last paid. 

HORSEHIDES.—tThe horsehide mar- 
ket is firm to strong, with offerings 
rather light, but tanners are not in- 
clined to follow any speculative trend 
to higher levels. However, good city 
renderers with manes and tails have 
sold at $6.15, selected, f.o.b. nearby 
shipping points; ordinary trimmed 
renderers have sold at up to $5.90, del’d 
Chgo. Mixed city and country lots 
quoted $5.25@5.40, Chgo. 

SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts are quiet 
and more or less nominal at 21%@ 
2216c per lb. for full wools, del’d Chgo., 
on light offerings. Last reported trading 
in packer shearlings was at $1.65 for 
No. 1’s, $1.15 for No. 2’s and 75c for 
No. 3’s; the limited production seems to 
find a ready market around these levels. 
Pickled skins are reported to have sold 
up to $5.50 per doz. for Nov. skins and 
generally well sold up. There was trad- 
ing in outside packer Nov. wool pelts 
late last week and early this week on a 
good scale on bids but details have, as 
usual, been withheld. As a _ conse- 
quence, there are various rumors afloat 
in the market, with buyers talking 25@ 
35c per cwt. lower, and others quoting 
the market in a nominal way at $2.60@ 
2.75 per cwt. liveweight basis pending 
some definite information. Quotations 
on outside small packer pelts range 
around $1.80@2.10 per piece, equal to 
$2.25@2.50 per cwt. live basis, accord- 
ing to buyers’ ideas. The storage of 
foreign wool in this country and the ex- 
tent to which it may be used later lend 
considerable uncertainty to the future 
market. 


New York 


PACKER HIDES.—One New York 
packer sold a car Oct. native steers at 
mid-week at steady price of 16c, prior 
to the sales at %c down on this de- 
scription in the West. Butt branded 
steers last sold at 13%4c, and Colorados 
at 13c, and a few Oct. brands still on 
hand but held %4¢ higher. 


CALFSKINS.—Some trading is 
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awaited to clarify the market on col- 
lectors’ calfskins; the 5-7’s last sold at 
$1.75, with 7-9’s nominal around $2.40 
and 9-12’s around $3.50. The only packer 
trading coming to light this week was 
the sale for export of 2,000 of the 9-12’s 
at $4.25, and 2,000 of 9-12 buttermilks 
at $3.80. 


CHICAGO MID-MONTH STOCKS 
Stocks of provisions at Chicago at the 
close of trading on November 14: 
Nov. 14, Oct. 31, Nov. 14, 
1940 1940 1939 
P. S. lard, made 


8,730,053 6,290,288 


108,062,505 21,571,749 


° 
. 28,559,086 


ee to Oct. 


31,463,369 2,787,280 


3,598,703 
9,746,389 


66,000 


10,213,319 5,119,435 
Total lard all 
kinds 


D. S. Cl. bellies, 

ert sian 

D. . bellies, 
r 





161,952,215 161,601,019 35,834,752 





1,155,294 
2,020,870 


883,857 
2,764,836 


668,245 
1,429,457 





Total D. 8. cl. 
bellies .... 
D. S. rib bellies 
made since Oct. 
1, 1940 2, 176,000 
D. 8. rib bellies 
made previous 
to Oct. 1, ’40. 


3,176,164 3,648,693 2,097,702 


163,219 


24,000 130,000 21,000 


SLAUGHTER BY STATIONS 


Livestock slaughter under federal in- 
spection during October, by stations 
were as follows: 


Sheep 
and 
Lambs 
220,964 
23,952 31,933 


211,232 102,671 
239,048 263,604 
154,873 98,120 
330,315 79,853 

91,933 68,390 


325,685 149,476 
2,609,618 719,226 


4,482,818 1,734,137 

3,168,454 1,468,677 
481,620 3,545,147 1,584,615 
470,268 3,310,720 1,637,656 

January to October, In 

1940 


cl, 
014,806 4,464,366 38,915,660 14,468,471 
édnee : 1835.584 4,433,021 31,694,605 14,383,531 
re 8,160,283 4,617,093 27,927,042 15,259,748 


4Includes Elburn, Ill. *Includes Jersey City and 
Newark, N. J. *Includes National Stockyards and 
BE. St. Lonis, Ill, and St. Louis, Mo. ‘Includes 
Newport and St. Paul, Minn. 


Cattle 
125,805 
10,311 
71,651 
36,747 
69,937 
69,313 
31,310 


69,583 
483,478 
- 968,135 


Calves 


26,444 
1,995 


26,785 
62,711 

5,606 
42,229 


Swine 
Chicago* .. 496,162 


Denver coe 


Sioux City. 

So. St. 
Paul‘ ... 

All other 
stations. 


49,733 
289,693 


506,595 
416,949 


Oct. 1938. 


NEW YORK HIDE FUTURES 


Monday, Nov. 11.—Holiday. No mar- 
ket. 

Tuesday, Nov. 12.—Close: Dec. 18.15 
b; Mar. 13.05; June 12.80 n; Sept. 12.80 
n; 160 lots; 5 lower to 10 higher. 

Wednesday, Nov. 13.—Close: Dec. 
13.02@13.10; Mar. 12.90; June 12.67 b; 
Sept. 12.63; 125 lots; 18@17 lower. 

Thursday, Nov. 14.—Close: Dec. 13.28 
@13.32; Mar. 13.10@13.11; June 12.88 
@12.90; Sept. 12.76@12.82; 255 lots; 
13@26 higher. 

Friday, Nov. 15.—Close: Dec. 13.15@ 
13.20; Mar. 12.90@12.98; June 12.70; 


Sept. 12.60n; 164 lots, 13 lower @ 20 
higher. 


WEEK'S CLOSING MARKETS 





FRIDAY'S CLOSING 


Provisions 


Hog products were firmer during lat- 
ter part of week on strength in oils and 
other markets, buying of nearbys by 
warehouse interests and _ deferred 
months by commission interests in ab- 
sorbing hedging profit taking. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cotton oil was active and strong as 
new highs were made on reports of 
excellent consumer demand; crude was 
higher than competing oils on specu- 
lative buying. Southeast and Valley 
crude, 4% @4%c; Texas, 4.67@4.70c 
paid; Tennessee, 5c; Soybean oil, 444c. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at close of New York market Friday 
were: Dec. 5.81@5.84; Jan. 5.85@5.88; 
Feb. 5.90n; Mar. 5.91@5.60; May 6.06; 
218 lots; closing easy. 


Tallow 
New York extra tallow, 4%c bid. 


Stearine 
Stearine was quoted 5%c lb. 


Friday's Lard Markets 


New York, November 15, 1940.— 
Prices are for export. Lard, prime west- 
ern, 5.456@5.55c; middle western, 5.35@ 
5.45¢e; city, 454@4%c; refined conti- 
nent, 6%c; South American, 6%c; 
Brazil kegs, 644c; shortening 8c. 











Watch 
The 
Markets! 


It’s just as important to know 
the market when prices are high 
as when they are low. It is vital 
to know the market when prices 
are fluctuating up or down. 

A car of product sold at %c under the 
market costs the one $37.50; at %c under 
be loses .00; ¢ under he loses 
$150.00; at le under is loses $300.00. 

The same is true of BUYERS of 
carlot product. If they pay over 
the going market they stand to 
lose similar amounts. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE gives an 
exact reflection of the market and 
the market prices on each of the 
full trading days of the week. 

r full information, write THB NA- 


Fo 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il 
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CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Nov. 15, 1940, with com- 
parisons: 


PACKER HIDES 


Week ended Prev. 
Nov. 15 week 


@15 
@13% 
@13% 
@13 
13% 


Cor. week, 
1939. 


@14% 
@14 


@13% 


@13% 
@13% 


@l4 
Lt. oat. soos. 14 @14% 
Nat. bulls 9%@10 
Brnd’d bulls. BR +;+ 4 9 
Calfskins ...234%@28% 23 
Kips, nat. = 
Kips, ov-wt.. @21 
Kips, brnd’d.18%4@19 
Slunks, reg. .1.00@1. 
Slunks, bris.. 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS 


Nat. all-wts.. tee ee + 13 @13% 
Branded @12 @12% 12 


a eit 
Gout 
@20 


reg..85 @90n 
Slunks, hris.. 


@21 
18% @19 

15 1.00@1.15 
@60 


@ 7% 
19 @24n 21 
19% @20 
@85n 
@50n @50n 


COUNTRY HIDES 

8%@ 9 

%@ 9 
@ 


Hvy. steers.. 
Hvy. cows .. 


8%@ 9 
8%@ 9 
Buffs 


Calfskins oes 
Kipskins 


ee %@ 
Horsehides  .5. soe 15 5.25@6.00 


SHEEPSKINS 


Pkr. shearlgs.1.65@1.70 1.65@1.75 
Dry pelts ...21%@22% 21%@22% 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended November 9, 1940, were 
5,613,000 Ibs.; previous week 6,175,000 
lbs.; same week last year 2,711,000 lbs.; 
Jan. 1 to date, 210,766,000 lIbs.; same 
period last year, 206,049,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
week ended November 9, 1940, were 
5,813,000 lbs.; previous week 6,779,000 
Ibs.; same week last year 6,071,000 Ibs.; 
Jan. 1 to date, 240,934,000 Ibs.; same 
period last year, 225,674,000 Ibs. 


CHICAGO COTTON OIL 


Monday, Nov. 11.—Holiday. No mar- 
ket. 

Tuesday, Nov. 12.—Close: Dec. 5.55 
b; Jan. 5.60 b; Mar. 5.73 b; May 5.82 b; 
cash close 5.50 b. 

Wednesday, Nov. 13.—Close: Dec. 
5.60 b; Jan. 5.63 b; Mar. 5.76 b; May 
5.84 b; cash close 5.62 b. 

Thursday, Nov. 14.—Close: Dec. 5.68 
b; Jan. 5.70 b; Mar. 5.83 b; May 5.90 b; 
cash close 5.62 b. 

Friday, Nov. 15.—Close: Dec. 5.68b; 
Jan. 5.70b; Mar. 5.90b; May 5.98b; cash 
close 5.62b. 
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Tender Ham Troubles 


(Continued from page 13.) 


going factors and partly in the greater 
need for guarding against occasional 
contamination in these hams since the 
product itself offers less resistance to 
bacterial growth than does the regular 
ham? In the case of product of the 
canned spiced ham type, it has been 
shown that strict attention to the bac- 
terial contamination of the meats, to 
the maintenance of low temperatures to 
prevent bacterial growth, and to low 
bacterial counts in the spices used, as 
well as in the liner, will pay dividends 
in product with better keeping qualities. 
Certainly, the meat packer must be 
concerned with this problem and its 
proper solution. He cannot leave the 
matter to the public health official and 
rely on educating the consumer in cau- 
tious handling of the tendered ham. 


WOOL PULLING INDUSTRY 


Establishments engaged in wool pull- 
ing reported slight increases in employ- 
ment and wages and a moderate de- 
crease in production for 1939 as com- 
pared with 1937, according to pre- 
liminary figures compiled from the 
Census of Manufactures for 1939 and 
released by the Bureau of the Census. 

Wage earners employed in the indus- 
try in 1939 numbered 836, an increase of 





5.3 per cent over the 794 reported for 
1937, and their wages, totaling $1,100,- 
973, exceeded the 1937 figure of $1,- 
064,130 by 3.5 per cent. Number of 
establishments declined from 19 to 17, 
and value of the products of the in- 
dustry, at $13,122,104, marked a de- 
crease of 21.2 per cent from the 1937 
total. 


VOGT EXPANDS RADIO DRIVE 


F. G. Vogt & Sons, meat packers of 
Philadelphia, recently became the third 
participating sponsor of the “Martha 
Deane” radio program over Station 
WOR, Newark, N. J. The company is 
advertising its pork products on the 
program, which is heard daily at 11:15 
a.m. until noon and is designed for 
women listeners. 

A single announcement by Betty Jor- 
dan, Vogt food expert, over KYW, 
Philadelphia, in which she offered mem- 
bers of the radio audience a bulletin on 
meats, brought more than 500 requests 
within five days, it is reported. Mail 
was received from 69 towns in the KYW 
listening area. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


A quarterly dividend of 50c a share 
has been declared by Compania Swift 
Internacional, payable December 1 to 
shareholders of record on November 15. 





PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS 


Price ranges and total sales of listed 
stocks during the week ended Novem- 
ber 13: 





Week ended Nov. 1é Nov. 6 
Sales High Low Close Close 
Amal. Leather... 300 1% 1% 1% 1% 


Pe as sense ctes soe 17% 
Amer. H. & L.. 6,700 5 4% 5 4, 
Do. Pfd. .... 1,300 3242 31% 31% 29% 
Amer. Stores .. 2,700 12% 2 12 11% 
Armour II. ...36,500 6 5% 5% 4% 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 6,400 57 53 56 4855 
i. Peer —s btn aan ae 
Do. Del. Pfd.. 500 109% 109% 109% 109 
Beechnut Pack. 100 121% 121% 121% 118 
Bohack, H. C... .... wai weee ines 2 
ee Bee ace 70 20% 20 20 201% 
Chick. Co. Oil.. 700 2 12 12 105% 
Childs Co. ..... 600 2 2% 2 25% 
Cudahy Pack. . 2,300 13% 125 13 11% 
me. PH, «<< 180 50 78 80 74% 
First Nat. Strs. 2,100 43 424 42% 42% 
Gen. Foods ... 7,600 38% 37% 38% 36% 
Do. Pfd. .... 100 1185 1185 1185 118% 
Glidden Co. .... 2,800 16% 15% 16% 14% 
Do. Pfd. .... 800 41 41 41 38 
Genes Gi acces 6,300 2% 2 2% 2% 
Ge. &. & F...<. 300 101% 101 101%, 102% 
ie. FO, wees 50 130 130 130 130 
Hormel, G. A.. 100 32 2 32 32 
Hygrade Food . 700 1% 1% 1% 15% 
Kroger G. & B.. 4,500 30% 30% 30% 31% 
Libby McNeill . 3,850 75% 7% 7% 6% 
Mickelberry Co.. 4,250 5% 5% 5% 
M. & H. Pfd... 5,140 10% 9% 10% 8% 
Morrell & Co... 100 3616 36% 36% 34 , 
Nat. Tea ...... 2,700 4% 4% 4% 4% 
Proc. & Gamb.. 5,100 59% 58% 59% 57% 
Do. Pfd. .... 120 116 115% 116 115 
Rath Pack. .... 50 46% 46% 46% 43% 
Safeway Strs... 1,900 42% 42 42%, 41% 
Do. 5% Pfd... 1,060 110% 109% 109% 109% 
Stahl Meyer ... .... oe ‘sme sees 1% 
Swift & Co.... 7,900 22 22% 22% #+#=2i1 
Do. Intl. .... 6,550 20% 19% 19% 18% 
Trans Pork ... «+. ames wee dusie 814 
U. S. Leather.. 2,500 5% 5% 5% 4% 


ee ae 3,900 8% 8% 8% 

Do. Pr. Pfd.. 300 64 64 64 60 

United Stk. Yds. 1,200 1% 1% 1% i% 
Pfd 5 


Do. Lecce | 6% 6% 6% 
Wesson Oil ... 4,300 19% 19 19 17% 

Do. PIG. ..02 «ec. cece ees eons 6654 
Wilson & Co...17,500 5% 5 5% 4% 

Do. Pfd. .... 2,100 66% 64% 66% 62 








MEAT WHOLESALER* APPROVES DOLECO 


“Last March we installed three DOLECO Plates in the ceiling of a truck 
body with five inches of cork and balsam wool insulation and it has given 
perfect satisfaction, with no trouble of any kind. It requires about two 
hours operation of the compressor to pull down the temperature of the 


hold-over units over night for operation the following day. We intend 
to equip two more trucks this winter and if they give the service the first 
one has, will change the other five over next winter.” 
*Name on request. Specify DOLECO 
to YOUR body builder. 


DOLE REFRIGERATING COMPANY - 5914N. Pulaski Rd. - CHICAGO 











EARLY & MOOR 


Sausage Casing Specialists 
MANUFACTURERS ° - 


* EXPORTERS - - 


BOSTON, MASS. 
“The Skins You Love to Stuff’ 








¢ IMPORTERS 
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Personalities and Events 


(Continued from page 19.) 


the latter city, according to W. T. Car- 
penter, head of the company. J. A. Car- 
penter will be in charge of the Kansas 
City, Kans., plant. 

Appointment of A. J. Reech as sales 
manager at Swift & Company’s branch 
house, Lake Charles, La., has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Reech has been an em- 
ploye of the company since 1930 and his 
entire business experience has been in 
the states of Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama. 

How the value of output of South 
Carolina’s meat packing industry has 
expanded from $250,000 in 1915 to ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 in 1939 was 
brought out by appropriate exhibits 
staged by the state department of agri- 
culture at the state fair last month. 
Ham, bacon, sausage, frankfurts and 
other meat products produced in the 
state were on display, along with plac- 
ards containing information regarding 
the industry. 

The Long Beach Packers’ Market, 
Inc., Long Beach, Calif., was sold re- 
cently, with all machinery and fixtures, 
to B. & M. Meat Co. 

A. Duer Pierce, West Chester, Pa., 
meat packer, was guest speaker at a re- 
cent meeting of the Kennett Square 
Lions club at the Kennett Square Golf 
and Country club, near West Chester. 
He spoke on the meat industry, telling 
of its origin in this country and its 
economic importance. 


CHICAGO TRUCK RECEIPTS 


Truck receipts at Chicago during 1940 
totaled 863,000 cattle, 108,000 calves, 
2,135,000 hogs and 211,000 sheep. The 
number of cattle received was the larg- 
est on record and amounted to 54 per 
cent of the total cattle marketed at Chi- 
cago; hogs represented a little more 
than 50 per cent of those marketed. 

Seventy-seven per cent of the October 
supply of cattle, or 82,000 head, came 
to market by truck, compared with 70,- 
000 head a year ago. Hog receipts by 
truck at Chicago increased by 65,000 
head compared with October a year ago, 
and were the largest on record for Oc- 
tober. Hogs received by truck during 
October totaled 45 per cent of the hogs 
received on the Chicago market. 


READING LIKES BRUNCH 


Three carloads of Brunch, new spiced 
pork product developed by Tobin Pack- 
ing Co., Ft. Dodge, Ia., were sold re- 
cently in Reading, Pa., following news- 
paper announcements of an_ intro- 
ductory offer of two tins of the product 
for the price of one. Customers were 
required to present a coupon from the 
paper in order to take advantage of the 
offer. The total number of cans of 
Brunch sold was 120,000, which is near- 
ly twice the number of families residing 
in Reading. 
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REFRIGERATED or INSULATED... 















Whether your delivery service calls 
for refrigerated or merely insulated 
trucks, Batavia builds both types 
of bodies to deliver your products 
in prime condition from cooler to 
dealers’ shelves. 


Batavia insulated bodies are air- 


1 > 


BATAVIA 
LEADS 


» 


Rew 


tight and dustproof and maintain 
constant temperatures. Batavia 
mechanically refrigerated bodies, 
equipped with Kold-Hold, Dole or 
Savage truck plates, eliminate the 
muss of ice and salt, the costliness 
of dry ice, and the unloading each 
night of unsold merchandise. 


Write for illustrated folder just off the press 


BATAVIA BODY COMPANY « BATAVIA, ILL. 





YOU BUILT YOUR PLANT TO LAST FOR YEARS 








BUY YOUR REFRIGERATION 
EQUIPMENT THE SAME WAY 


wou built your plant to provide long years 
of efficient, trouble-free, low-cost service. 
Apply the same standards to your refrigeration 
equipment — for as long as your plant is in 
operation, correct refrigeration will be a vital 
necessity. Scores of successful packing plant 
installations prove the exceptionally long life, 
the lasting economy and efficiency of opera- 
tion, of BAKER equipment. Write for details. 


ICE MACHINE CO., INC. 


1514 Evans St. - - Omaha, Nebr. 


Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 
AUTHORITY ON MECHANICAL COOLING FOR 35 YRS. 


































CHEESE ROLL 


IN MOISTURE-PROOF 


Here’s an extra profit on every 
pound of cheese. Convenient ZIPP 
Casings cost less, require no ex- 
pensive machinery to fill. \These 
special casings fit skin-tight ... 
keep moisture in and mould-form- 
ing air out. 


ZIPP CASINGS 





WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


IDENTIFICATION, INC. 


James H. Wells, President 
4541 WN. Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Illinois 





ADELMANN HAM BOILERS 


The favorite of ham makers everywhere! 
It's the ADELMANN results-in-operation 


that keep ham makers from coast to coast 
“sold” on Adelmann Ham Boilers. They're 
simple to operate, easy to handle, of rugged 
construction, designed for long service. Ellip- 
tical springs close aitch-bone cavity firmly, 
the non-tilting, self-sealing cover retains ham 
juices, shrinkage and operating time are greatly 
reduced. Made of Cast Aluminum, Tinned Steel, 
Monel Metal, and Nirosta 
(Stainless) Steel, the most 
complete line available. It 
will pay you to investigate 
the Adelmann ham boiler— 
“The Kind YourHamMakers 
Prefer!” Writel 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 

Office and Factory-Port Chester, N.Y. ¢ Chicago Office-332 S$. Michigan Ave. 
ropean Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co. 6 

Lane, London—Aus nd New Ze 

sollin & Co., Pty. Ltd, Offices in Pr 

Representative: C A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd 


nd Representa 


ncipal Cities—Coa 
189 Church St., Toront 








SCIENTIFICALLY 
DEVELOPED 


Seven practical packing plant scien- 
tists are constantly at workin Stange’s 
three completely equipped laborato- 
ries developing new and improved 
methods for curing, coloring and 
seasoning. This is only one of the 
factors that guarantee profits for you 
by using Stange Products. 


Wah. J. STANGE Co. 
2536-40 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 


Westem Branches; 923 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles, 1250 
Sansome St., San Francisco. In Canada: J. H. Stafford 
industries, Ltd., 24 Hayter St., Toronto, Ont. 





BEMIS TRUCK COVERS 


Last longer because they are made of best 
quality duck reinforced with overlapping 
seams sturdily stitched. Extra protection at 
points of strain. Also made to fit your trucks 
inside the plant for protection from dripping 
and condensation. Send for free samples. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


ST. LOUIS + * © BROOKLYN 








THE DIAMOND HOG 


REQUIRES LESS H. P. for REDUCING 


TANKAGE - VIS 
TO UNIFORM FINENESS 


CUTS COSTS OF 
REDUCTION - COOKING - DRYING 
RENDERING - HASHING 


VES 
~/ POWER-STEAM-LABOR-TIME 
Used in Packing- Sausage- Margarine- Give 
Fertilizer - Soap - Dog Food Plants 


CAPACITY PER H.P. beacon aie eae 


DIAMOND IRON WORKS '!nc 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U.S.A 
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NEW EQUIPMENT oe Stgppcies 





NEW CUTTER DESIGN 


Two non-self-emptying silent cutters 
of new design have been announced by 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co., manufactur- 
ers of “Buffalo” equipment for meat 
packing and sausage manufacturing 
plants. These models, designated at 
49-B and 44-B, have bowl capacities of 
300 and 200 lbs. of finished emulsion 
respectively. Thus sausage manufac- 
turers who wish to install a larger 
capacity silent cutter to reduce process- 
ing time, but who do not require an air- 
operated emptying device, have a com- 
plete line of machines from which to 
select. 

Operating performance has been im- 
proved and production capacity in- 
creased, it is said. The new machines 
cut meat into a fine, smooth, uniform 
emulsion 20 per cent faster than was 
formerly possible. The meat remains 
cool during the cutting operation to 
the advantage of the finished product. 
It is explained that these results are 
possible because of a new bowl design 
and a change in knife arrangement. 


The bowl is shallower and knives are 
shorter and arranged to sweep frac- 
tionally closer to the bowl. Two dia- 
metrically opposite center knives take 
the extra fine adjustment possible with 
this precision built cutter. These fea- 
tures, it is said, coupled with the in- 
creased knife shaft speed, account for 
the greater cutting. 

Important improvements in general 
construction are claimed to reduce 
power consumption and lower mainte- 
nance costs. Knife shaft, fully enclosed 
in a gasketed housing, is supported by 
four bearings. Two sealed ball bearings 
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and two fine alloy bearings are located 
on each side of the knife guard. Un- 
necessary bulges, flanges and fittings 
have been removed from top plate, mak- 
ing it smooth and easier to clean. 


Bowl drive has also been redesigned 
and modernized. Bowl rests and rolls 
on three sealed ball bearings. These 
eliminate friction and are arranged to 
make it easy to adjust the bowl to com- 
pensate for wear. 

Worm and bowl drive gear are en- 
closed in a housing under main support- 
ing cast ring frame of cutter. It is now 
easier to clean under the machine with- 
out washing lubricant from driving 
mechanism. This makes a neater ap- 
pearing unit. The construction and de- 
sign changes make it a simple matter 
to maintain the machine at peak cut- 
ting efficiency after years of the hard- 
est service, the company’s engineers 
say. 

A circular gives complete details of 
these cutters. A copy can be obtained 
by writing the company at 50 Broad- 
way, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FRICTIONLESS STEERING 


Ball bearing steering, described as the 
greatest driver-comfort contribution 
since the development of the pneumatic 
tire, is a feature of the new line of 
General Motors trucks. Originally pio- 
neered and introduced by GMC for all 
heavy duty models, this effort-saving 
advancement has now been made stand- 
ard equipment on all of the company’s 
conventional and cab-over-engine 


NEW SILENT 
CUTTER 


Manufactured in two 
models, having bowl 
capacities of 200 and 
300 Ibs. of finished 
emulsion _ respectively, 
the new Buffalo 44-B 
and 49-B silent cutter is 
designed to meet the 
needs of sausage manu- 
facturers who do not 
require an air-operated 
emptying device on 
their machines. The new 
cutters are said to cut 
meat into a fine, smooth, 
uniform emulsion 20 
per cent faster than was 
formerly possible. Per- 
formance has been im- 
proved through a new 
bowl design and a 
change in the arrange- 
ment of the knives. 


trucks, even down to the half-ton mod- 
els. 

By actual test, the driver’s steering 
effort is reduced as much as 57 per cent 
by means of this new design, according 
to reports. The new ball bearing steer- 
ing for lighter models is identical in 
design with the gear originally devel- 
oped by GMC engineers for heavier 
units, and is said to offer the same re- 
duction in steering effort. The design 
employs steel balls in the worm grooves. 
These balls change the friction forming, 
sliding movement into a rolling contact 
which is practically frictionless. 


FLASHES ON SUPPLIERS 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO.— 
A testimonial dinner was recently ten- 
dered to B. M. Todd upon his retirement 
after 21 years of service with Consoli- 
dated Products Co., Newark, N. J. Mr. 
Todd has been superintendent of the 
Newark warehouse and is the first em- 
ploye to receive a pension. Principal 
speaker at the dinner was A. M. Kahn, 
president of the company. Mr. Todd is 
succeeded by William Wolf, who recent- 
ly returned to the Consolidated organ- 
ization, his first job 20 years ago hav- 
ing been as secretary to Mr. Todd at 
the first Newark warehouse. 


ANCHOR CAP & CLOSURE CORP. 
—C. B. McDow, widely known through- 
out the East after 21 years as a cap 
and glass container sales representa- 
tive, has been appointed Eastern home 
office representative of the Anchor Cap 
& Closure Corp. Mr. McDow will repre- 
sent the Lancaster, O., office, but will 
have his headquarters at the Long Is- 
land City, N. Y., plant. 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO.—Three 
changes in the personnel of Prater Pul- 
verizer Co., Chicago, were announced 
recently. The three men promoted were 
O. W. Smith, Roy Helgevold and George 
F. Thomas. Mr. Smith has been ap- 
pointed general manager and will con- 
tinue as sales manager for Blue Streak 
grinders and mixers. Mr. Helgevold 
has been made manager of operations 
in charge of plant and purchases, while 
Mr. Thomas heads the newly created in- 
dustrial division as sales manager. 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, 
INC.—Modernization of the trademark 
appearing on all Ashcroft gauges has 
been announced by the Ashcroft gauge 
division, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. The shield out- 
line of the old trademark is retained, 
but the date, 1850, when Ashcroft made 
the first gauges in this country, is now 
shown on the shield with the letters 
“U.S.A.” 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS 4.0 stn 





October Kill For All 
Classes Above 1939 


CTOBER saw the usual fall step- 

up in livestock marketings and 
slaughter. October federally inspected 
slaughter in all classes was greater 
than kill during the same month a year 
earlier. Number of hogs slaughtered 
in October was 1,314,364 head greater 
than in September, while cattle kill rose 
156,568 head compared with a month 
earlier. 


Volume of hogs slaughtered during 
October was 937,671 head greater than 
in October, 1939, and cattle volume was 
up 75,045 head from the 1939 level. The 
hog kill in October was the greatest for 
any year of the past ten; it was con- 
siderably above the level of the pre- 
drought years. 


October slaughter compared with 
October totals for other years follows: 


Cattle 
968,135 
893,070 
883,786 
958,384 
.124,175 
,083,044 
980,956 
861,349 


Sheep 
»734,137 

3,545,147 ,584,615 

3,310,720 

2,710,916 


Hogs 


1940 . 4,482,818 


Numbers of animals processed under 
federal inspection during the first ten 
months of 1940, by classes: 


Cattle Hogs 

827,348 5,355,793 
715,118 4,3 212 
3,981,165 
3,610,020 
3,890,182 
3,886,395 
3,218,904 
3,044,710 
3,168,454 
4,482,818 


Sheep 
.098,193 
,312,541 
, 265,590 
»354,967 
,420,186 
23 


January 


721,163 
773,770 


September 
October 968,135 
Total ..........8,014,806 38,915,660 14,468,471 


Total slaughter for the first ten 
months of 1940, compared with the cor- 


responding period in recent years: 


Cattle Hogs 

38,915,660 
31,694,605 
27,927,042 
24,388,937 
27,682,233 


Sheep 
14,468,471 
14,383,531 
15,259,748 
14,546,064 
14,098,830 
14,868,549 
13,432,700 
14,607,505 
15,246,260 
14,984,907 
13,964,672 


1940 

1939 

re 

1937 . 

1936 

1935 

7,157,501 
6,431,019 
6,807,674 
6,879,769 


BOW vveccocosaes 35,595,374 


SOUTHEASTERN LIVESTOCK 


Combined receipts of livestock, as re- 
ported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, at seven southern packing 


plants, for week ended Nov. 9: 

Cattle Calves 
Week ended Nov. 9 - + 2,188 926 
Previous week ............2,829 1,639 
Same period 1939..........2,334 919 


Hogs 
9,409 

12,924 

18,126 


Southeastern area slaughter hogs, 
bulk quotations, soft hog basis, Nov. 12: 


Hogs, medium to choice: 
SRT EP rere $5.50@5.75 
180-240 Ibs. 5.75@6.00 
150-180 Ibs. 5 
130-150 Ibs. - 5.00@5.25 

Sows, medium and good: 
240 Ibs. and over 
180-200 Ibs. 

150-180 Ibs. 


4.50@ 
4.75@5. 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 


Stocker and feeder shipments re- 
ceived in the Corn Belt states in Oc- 
tober, and ten months’ totals: 

Cattle and Calves 
Oct. 
1940 
280,611 
207,935 


249,811 
200,346 


450,157 
1,164,428 


Stockyards 

Direct 

Total, October 

po 1,3 
Sheep and Lambs 

Stockyards 

Direct 


October 935.046 
10 mos...........2,488,707 


Total, 


Total, 2,234,403 


Cattle Feeding to Be 
Up to 1939-40 Level 


EVELOPMENTS in the eattle 

feeding situation during October, 
according to the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, indicate that the number of 
cattle to be fed during the 1940-41 sea- 
son will be fully as large, and may be 
larger than the number in the 1939-40 
season. 

Information now available points to 
decreased feeding operations in the Corn 
Belt states east of the Mississippi river, 
a considerable increase in the Corn Belt 
states west of the river, not much 
change in the total in the western 
states, and an increase in Texas and 
Oklahoma. 

Movement of stocker and feeder 
cattle into the Corn Belt states in Oc- 
tober continued large. Shipments in- 
spected at stockyard markets were a 
little larger than in October last year, 
and the largest for the month in over 
ten years. For the four months, July 
through October, such shipments were 
8 per cent larger than last year, and 
the largest for the period since 1923. 
The total into the eastern Corn Belt 
was smaller than last year, but that into 
the western Corn Belt was much 
heavier. 


1940 Feeder Shipments 


Information as to direct shipments of 
stocker and feeder cattle, not going 
through stockyards, into seven Corn 
Belt states, also shows a larger total in 
October than last year. For the four 
months, July through October, the total 
of both market and direct shipments 
into these seven states was 11 per cent 
larger than last year. 

Although records as to total ship- 
ments into the Corn Belt are lacking, it 
seems probable that the total for the 
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FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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FRANK R. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Hoofs 
405 Lexington Ave. 
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New York City 
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four months, July through October this 
year, was as large as in any other year 
and much above average. Shipments 
into Iowa have been much the largest in 
20 years. 

Reports from the western states early 
in November continue to point to little 
change from last year in the total num- 
ber of cattle fed in those states. The 
total in the four Rocky Mountain states 
is expected to be smaller this year than 
last as a result of a rather sharp de- 
crease in Colorado, but the total in the 
states west of the continental divide 
will probably be somewhat larger this 
year than last. An increase in feeding 
in Texas, especially in the south plains 
area, is also expected this year. 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Livestock prices at New York, Wed- 
nesday, November 13, 1940: 


CATTLE: 
Steers, common 
Cows, medium 
Cows, 
Bulls, good 
Bulls, 


CALVES: 
Vealers, choice 
Vealers, common and medium 
Vealers, culls 
Calves, good 


$11.00@13.50 
8.50@10.00 


HOGS: 
Hogs, good and choice, 200-214-lb...$ 6.40@ 
Hogs, 320-Ib. 
Packing sows 


LAMBS: 
Lambs, good, 70-80-lb 
Lambs, medium to good 
Lambs, culls 
Ewes, good 


Receipts of salable livestock at Jer- 
sey City public market for the week 


ended with November 
Cattle 


9: 


Calves 
1,106 


Hogs* 


227 


Sheep 
Salable receipts 2,066 
Previous week: 

Total, with directs.. 6.187 
Salable receipts .. 3,088 2,093 
Total, with directs. 8,610 12,250 
*Including hogs at 41st street. 


9,315 26,131 


308 


27,777 


32,521 
3,606 


42,521 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 


(Reported by U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Marketing Service.) 


Des Moines, Ia., Nov. 14, 1940.—At 16 
concentration points and 10 packing 
plants in Iowa and Minnesota trading 
was rather slow most of the week; runs 
continue seasonally heavy. 

Hogs, good to choice: 

160-180 Ib. 

180-200 Ib. 

200-300 Ib. 

300-330 Ib. 

330-360 Ib. 

Sows: 
330 Ibs. dow 
1 


Receipts of hogs at Corn Belt markets 
for week ended with November 14, 1940: 


This 
week. 


Last 


Friday, Nov. 8 
Saturday, Nov. 9 
Monday, Nov. 
Tuesday, Nov. 
Wednesday, Nov. 13 
Thursday, Nov. 14 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, November 14, 1940, 
as reported by U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service: 


Hogs (soft & oily not quoted). 
BARROWS AND GILTS: 
Good-choice: 
120-140 Ibs. . 


SSRs 
SeSers 


ADH HELO OKO 
SSSS38E 
€658508608 
PRRAMAP HAM 
SSr bee 


Medium: 
160-220 
SOWS: 
Good and 
270-300 
300-330 
330-360 
Good: 
360-400 
400-450 
450-500 
Medium: 
250-500 


PIGS (Slaughter): 
Med. & good, 90-120 lbs 


o 
g 
® 
o 
$ 


RES 


Slaughter Cattle, Vealers and Calves: 


STEERS, choice: 


750- 900 Ibs. ........ 
900-1100 Ibs. 
1100-1300 Ibs. 
1300-1500 Ibs. 


STEERS, good: 


SO ee RA 10.50@12.75 


STEERS, medium: 
750-1100 Ibs. 
1100-1300 Ibs. 

STEERS, common: 
750-1100 Ibs. 


STEERS, HEIFERS AND MIXED: 

Choice, 500-750 Ibs 

Good, 500-700 Ibs. 
HEIFERS: 

Choice, 750-900 lbs 

Good, 750-900 Ibs 

Medium, 500-900 Ibs 

Common, 500-900 Ibs 


COWS, all weights: 


8.25@10.50 
8.25@10.50 


11.50@13.00 
10.00@11.50 


BULLS (Ylgs. Excl.), all weights: 
Beef, good 7 
Sausage, good 
Sausage, medium 
Sausage, cutter and common 


VEALERS, all weights: 


Good and choice 9.50@ 
Common and medium 7.50@ 


00@ 


stots 
crore ot 


CALVES, 400 Ibs. down: 


Good and choice 
Common and medium 


Slaughter Lambs and Sheep:* 


SPRING LAMBS: 
*Good and choice 
*Medium and good 
Common oe 
YEARLING WETHERS (shorn): 
Good and choice 
Medium 
EWES (shorn): 


Good and choice 
Common and medium 


4.65 


2.75@ 4.00 


CHICAGO NAT. STK. YDS. 


nn 


MND DH AO NOU 
SRSS38 


OMAHA KANS. CITY ST. PAUL 
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& 
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11.50@12.75 
11.50@13.25 
12.00@13.50 
12.00@13.50 


: .15 
12.25@13. 
12.25@13.75 


10.00@12.00 
10.25@12.00 
10.25@12.25 
10.50@12.25 


10.00@12.25 
10.25@12.50 
10.50@12.50 
10.50@12.75 


9.75@11.50 
9.75@12.00 
9.75@12.00 
9.75@12.00 


10.25@12.50 
10.25@12.50 


5 8.00@10.50 


2 7.50@ 9.75 
25 8.00@10.50 


-50@10. 
-50@10. 7.50@ 9.75 


6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 8.00 5.75@ 7.75 


11.00@12.50 
9.75@11.00 


10.75@12.25 
9.75@10.75 


—s 
25 
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11.25@12.50 
9.75@11.25 


se 
a Sd 


R338 88 


11.00@12.50 
9.75@11.00 
-0@ 9.75 
.00@ 7.50 


10.75@11.75 
9.50@10.75 


-50@ 9.50 
6.00@ 7.50 
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9.25@ 
8.50@ 
7.50@ 


Are 
S323 

I 
®d9 
badd 
SBR 
dade 
“Inoto 


an 
a5 
on 
®S 


7.50@ 
6.50@ 


3.00@ 4.00 
1.75@ 3.00 


3.25@ 
1.75@ 


1Quotations based on animals of current seasonal market weights and wool growth. Shorn animals with 


less than 60 days’ wool growth quoted as shorn. 


*Quotations on slaughter lambs of good and choice with 


of medium and good grades, as combined, represent lots averaging within the top half of the good and 


the top half of the medium grades, respectively. 





CHICAGO PACKER PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock in Chicago by 
the principal packers for the first three 
days this week were 20,526 cattle, 2,649 
calves, 58,939 hogs and 15,300 sheep. 


1940 


TO MAKE DRY SAUSAGE 


There are 42 dry sausage formulas in 
“Sausage and Meat Specialties,” THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER’s latest operat- 
ing handbook. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, November 
9, 1940, as reported to The National Provisioner: 


CHICAGO 

Armour and Company, 2,134 bogs; Swift & Com- 
pany, 6,508 hogs; Wilson & Co., 8,932 hogs; West- 
ern Packing Co., Inc., 1,903 hogs; Agar Packing 
he 5,475 hogs; shippers, 5,150 hogs; others, 30,414 
og8. 

Total: 35,038 cattle; 4,989 calves; 60,516 hogs; 
22,287 sheep. 


KANSAS CITY 

Cattle Calves 
Armour and Company * 487 666 
Cudahy Pkg. C 998 481 
Swift & Company.. 560 
Wilson & Co 2,1 583 
Indep. Pkg. Co ese eee 
— Oke. Co.. 


Sheep 


176 
2,466 


OMAHA 
Cattle and 
Calves Hogs 
6,174 
4,124 
3,223 
3,249 
5,528 
7; Greater 


13,395 


Sheep 
4,257 
4,143 
2,595 
1, _ 


Armour and Company 
Cudahy Pkg. 
Swift & Company 
Wilson & Co 
Others 
Cattle and calves: Eagle Pkg. - 
Omaha Pkg. C 76; Geo. Hoffmann, 
Pkg. Co., 564; Nebraska Beef Co., 278; Omaha Pkg. 
.. 149; John Roth, 93: South Omaha Pkg. Co., 
589; Lincoln Pkg. Co. , 186. 


Total: 15,189 cattle and calves; 
12,804 sheep. 


22,298 hogs; 


EAST 8ST. LOUIS - 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
Armour and Company 3,312 2,103 8,010 4,091 
Swift & Company... 3,409 2,123 10,954 4,334 
Hunter Pkg. Co..... 5 39 5,058 1,651 
5 esos 


Sheep 


2,65: 
2,550 eoce 
4,321 coe 
753 cone 
18,482 364 
4,319 eeee 


57,102 10,440 


5,609 1,889 
141 


6,295 


8ST, JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves 
Swift & Company... 1,687 383 9,856 17,746 
Armour and Company 2,138 471 9,301 4,049 
Others .. 1,1 41 674 152 


895 19,831 11,947 


SIOUX CITY 
Cattle Calves 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1,865 
Armour and Company 1,965 
Swift & Company... 1,859 3,554 
Shippers -- 2,572 1,398 
Others ... ae 102 


Hogs Sheep 


Hogs 
6,343 
6,446 


Sheep 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Cattle Calves 


Armour and Company 2,019 759 
Wilson & Co. 1,690 921 
3 13 


1,693 
Not including 71 cattle and 1,810 hogs 
rect. 


WICHITA 

Cattle Calves Hogs 
Cudahy Pkg. C ,402 860 3,430 
Wichita D. B. Co.... 18 eeee sees 
Dunn-Ostertag eves 157 
Fred W. eoee 532 
Sunflower Pkg. Co... cece 332 
Pioneer Pkg. Co. 1 eee cece 
Keefe Pkg. Co. 


860 4,451 


Not including 268 cattle and 639 hogs 
direct. 


DENVER 
Cattle Calves 


Armour and Company 720 95 
Swift & Company... 9 174 
See Pkg. Co. 697 


Hogs 


Cattle 
Armour and Queue 2, = 
Rifkin Pkg. Co. 743 
Swift & Company.. 
United Pkg. Co 
} Pkg. Co. 


Hogs 
30,096 


42,317 


10,814 72,413 


FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves 
Armour and Company 2,708 2,173 
Swift & wy oe -. 2,181 1,981 
oe be apd - Co. 323 a 
Remcutant Pkg. Co.. 12 


Total ........ e+e. 5,416 4,193 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Cattle Calves 

Kingan & Co ,151 343 
Armour and moony 779 240 
Hilgemeier Bros. 10 cece 
Stumpf Bros. ... © eese cove 
Stark & Wetzel.. 184 50 
Wabnitz and Deters. 58 56 
Maass Hartman Co... 9 16 
Shippers - 1,782 1,279 
Others .... ee 1 357 
2,341 


46,785 11,913 


CINCINNATI 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
S. W. Gall’s Sons... .... 22 see 310 
B. Kahn's Sons Co... 133 44,164 1,673 
Lohrey Packing Co... 2 eee 3 eves 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co ac a sche 
J. Schlachter 2 167 76 
J. & F. Schroth P. Co. eens 3,905 sees 
J. F. Stegner Co.... 178 18 
Shippers sank 2, 807 
Others 681 "195 184 


1,188 24,585 3,068 


Not including 730 cattle; 150 calves; 7,162 hogs; 
149 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATIONt 
CATTLE 


Chicago ee 
Kansas City 
Omaha* 

East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 


Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Ft. Worth 6, 276 


139,531 


5,486 
137,268 


75,438 
16,764 
22,992 
60,424 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
East St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Guinheme’ City 
Hichita 
Denver 
St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Worth 


- 22,287 
- 20,845 
- 9 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omah 


Sioux City 
ee City 


Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Ft. Worth 
156,372 177,416 


*Cattle and calves. }Not including directs. 


CANADIAN BRANDED BEEF 


Beef branded in Canada during Sep- 
tember, 1940, totaled 3,303,771 Ibs. com- 
pared with 2,643,015 lbs. in the same 
month in 1939. Of this total 982,072 
lbs. were red brand and 2,321,699 Ibs. 
were blue brand. Total branded beef 
sales for the first nine months of 1940 
totaled 31,446,533 lbs., compared with 
26,039,841 lbs. in the first nine months 
of 1939. 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union Stock 
ards for current and comparative periods. 


+tRECEIPTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
2,696 20,497 
1,248 20,330 
847 20,970 
663 24,492 
343 15,968 
Sat., Nov. 9 200 5,500 
*Total this week... 6,090 107,884 
Prev. week 7,137 122,004 
Year ago ° 5,810 87,825 
Two years ago 12 6,567 104,667 
SHIPMENTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
830 1,882 
393 625 
223 456 
486 
1,530 


eee 


4,980 


* 34,282 


Total this week 
Previous week 
Year ago 14,150 665 6,832 
Two years ago 13,127 1,087 10,364 
*Including 641 cattle, 670 calves, 47,405 hogs 
and 12,679 sheep direct to packers from other 
points. 
All receipts include directs. 


+NOVEMBER AND YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts thus far this month and year to date 
with comparisons: 
+—November— Year——— 

1940 1939 1940 1939 
35,920 51,730 1,625,229 1,571,353 

6,847 7,50 5 229,524 

131,952 4,363,452 3, 392/168 

She 41,290 66,749 1,800,334 2/177, 493 
Sail receipts include direct. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK 
Cattle Hogs Sheep Lambs 


Week ended Nov. 9. i 4 $6.20 
Previous week 1.55 6.05 
ar 6.40 


Cattle 


Av. 1935-1939 ....$10.15 $8.40 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS 

Cattle Hogs 
Week ended Nov. 9.... 102,904 
Previous week 2 118,062 
39 81,171 
94,731 
94,950 
141,267 


No. 
Rec'd 
Week ended Nov. 9..107,900 
Previous week 
1939 


Av. 1935-39 
*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
Nov. 9, 1940, estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS 
Hog slaughters at Chicago under federal inspec- 
tion for week ending November 8 it 
Week ending Nov. 8......-.eeeeeceeeseeeee 120, 
Previous week 133,201 
VOMP AZO .cccccccccccccccccccvcccseccess °1114,127 
TWO Ye@TS AZO... ccceeeeeeeeecersscceeece 103,093 
CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers week ended Thursday, November 14: 


Week ended Prev. 
Nov. 14 week 


Packers’ purchases 


Shippers’ purchases . 4,952 


64,261 


STEER WEIGHTS AND PRICES 


Beef steers sold at Chicago for 
slaughter during October totaled 76,031 
head, compared with 80,695 in August. 


AY. 
price 


13.11 
TR 


Av. wt. 
No. Pct. ibs. 
Good and sme. «+ -28,416 1,119 
Good . -34,836 i 1,068 
Medium .........--10,230 5 
Common .......... 2,549 3 858 


-76,031 1,069 


9.54 
7.08 


«nage 
Beef steers ..... $11.87 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaughtered 
- ts centers for the week ended November 9, 


CATTLE 


Mast Bt. Lowls....cccccce 10,850 
St. Joseph . 

Sioux City 

.; oer seen 


Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

New York & Jersey City: 
Oklahoma City* 
Cincinnati 


124,571 126,615 141,210 


*Cattle and calves. ftNot including directs. 


HOGS 


Chicago ........ ‘ - e120, 855 133,201 
Kansas City 

Omaha 

East St. Louis’ 

St. Joseph . 

Sioux City 

Wichita .... 

Fort Worth 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City 

SEE. convdavvessice 20; 308 
Denver 

St. Paul 

Milwaukee 


114,019 


585,514 
East St. 


525,141 
1Includes National Stock Yards, Louis, 


Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. 


SHEEP 


Chicagot 
Kansas City 
Omaha 


St. Joseph 

Sioux City 

Wichita 

Fort Worth 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 2,807 
New York & Jersey City. 54,333 
Oklahoma City i 
Cincinnati 

Denver 

St. Paul 


107,913 279,956 


tNot including directs. 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 
Receipts for week ended November 9: 
At 20 markets: 


Week ended Nov. 
a week 
39 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 


At 11 markets: 


Week ended Nov. 
Previous week 
939 


At 7 markets: 


Week ended Nov. 
Previous week 
1939 ... 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts for 5 days ended Nov. 8: 


Cattle Calves Hogs 
2,650 
1,800 
3,700 


Sheep 
1,800 
1,800 
1,875 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
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MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 


(Reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service) 


WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 


STEERS, carcass 


Same week year ago 
COWS, carcass 
Week previous 


Same week year ago..... oven 


Week ending November 9, 1940 
WE SE. 66.0 025ck0ccceet 


BULLS, carcass 


Same week year ago 
Week ending November 9, 
Week previous 

Same week year ago 


VEAL, carcass 


LAMB, carcass Week ending November 9, 


Welt SOUNEIES cs cccccessicees 


Same week year ago 
Week ending November 9, 
Week previous 

Same week year ago 


MUTTON, carcass 


PORK CUTS, Ibs. Week ending November 9, 


Week previous ........ eecece 


Same week year ago 
BEEF CUTS, Ibs. Week ending November 9, 
Week previous 


Same week year ago...... 


LOCAL 


Week ending November 9, 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 


CATTLE, head 


CALVES, head Week ending November 9, 


Week previous 


Same week year ago......... 
1940 


HOGS, head Week ending November 9, 
Week previous 

Same week year ago 
SHEEP, head Week ending November 9, 


Week previous 


Same week year ago...... on 


Country dressed product at New York totaled 2,480 veal, 
veal, 12 hogs and 149 lambs in addition to that shown above. 


Week ending November 9, 1940 
Week previous ............5+ 


Week ending November 9, 1940 


cecsvcscceces 2,545,233 


PHILA. 
2,756 
2,980 
2,725 
1,320 
1,663 3,114 
1,169 2,724 
704 33 
808 32 
499 

1,185 

1,398 

1,372 

15,204 

16,588 

15,996 

862 
1,252 
481 
450,079 
453,147 


BOSTON 
2,502 
2,957 
2,563 
2,955 


NEW YORK 
8,829 
9,227 

10,061 
1,500 
1,332 
1,017 

519 
440, 
340 

10,295 

10,301 

10,749 

49,548 

49,040 

39,854 
2,475 
2,417 
1,754 


2,511,976 


2,573,613 
443,261 
386,451 


SLAUGHTERS 


2,069 
1,884 
2,463 
2,970 
2,336 
18,862 
19,020 
19,644 
2,771 
3,285 
3,759 


2 hogs and 230 lambs. Previous week, 2,860 





WEEKLY INSPECTED KILL 


Hog slaughter for the week ended No- 
vember 8 totaled 826,982 head. This 
compares with the season’s high of 849,- 
932 head the previous week. Total for 
the same week last year was 771,174 
head. Slaughter of all other classes of 
livestock fell off abruptly during week 
ended November 8. 

Number of animals processed in 27 
centers for week ended November 8: 


Cattle 
9,077 
3,458 


Calves 
14,287 
971 


3,023 
5,153 
7,381 
4,906 
8,151 

938 


Sheep 
50,712 
1,743 


8,795 
40,250 
10,730 
17,430 
20,588 
18,636 
18,003 


31,658 
48,713 
267,258 


Hogs 
49,891 
32,854 


63,907 
120,655 
79,434 
42,754 
34,719 
40,992 
82,243 


143,351 
186,182 
826,982 


New York Area’.. 
Phila. & Balt 
Ohio-Indiana 
Group? 
Chicago® 
St. Louis Area‘.... 
Kansas City ...... 12,339 
Southwest Group*. a 
Omaha 
Sioux City 
St. Paul- Wise. 
Grou 
Seber fon & 
So. Minn.” 


212 
24,609 
6,968 


Total .........139,089 76,599 
Total prev. 

week 82,279 849,932 303,806 
Total last year. 156, 488 90,091 771,174 323,119 


4Includes New York City, Newark, and Jersey 
City. *Includes Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Indianapolis, Ind. *Includes Elburn, Ill. ‘In- 
cludes National Stockyards and East St. Louis, 
Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. ‘Includes So. St. Joseph, 
Wichita, Oklahoma City, and Ft. Worth. ‘*Includes 
St. Paul, So. St. Paul and Newport, Minn., and 
Madison and Milwaukee, Wisc. ‘Includes Albert 
Lea and Austin, Minn., and Cedar Rapids, Des 
Moines, Ft. Dodge, Mason City, Marshalitown, 
Ottumwa, Storm Lake, and Waterloo, Iowa. 

Packing plants included in the above tabulation 
slaughtered during the calendar year 1939 approxi- 
mately 74% of the cattle, calves and hogs, and 
82% of the sheep and lambs that were slaughtered 
under federal inspection that year. 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 


STEERS 


Week Same 


week 


Toronto 

Montreal 

Winnipeg 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Prince Albert 

Moose Jaw 

Saskatoon 

SE dkcteestncks coves 
Vancouver 


“ 
an 
oa 
J 


ANNNPNSPSE AIPSaMgeeN 
RSSSSSSSSS SRASASASS 


S33 
on 


Toronto 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Prince Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 
Regina 
Vancouver 


| lend 
ad 


AAAAN2S2°rr 
SSSSSSSSSS 
AAAIAIBAS 


Toronto 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Prince Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 
Regina 
Vancouver 


*Official Canadian hog grades are now on carcass 
basis, quotations for Bl Grade. Grade A, $1.00 
premium. 


Toronto .. 


Winnipeg % oe 


 Sakokoa 


Prince Albert .......... 
Moose Jaw ....... ecesece 
Saskatoon 

Regina 

Vancouver 


Not received in time for publication. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, 10c per word 
per insertion, minimum charge $2.00. 
Position wanted, special rate 7¢ per word, 
minimum charge $1.40. Count address or box 
number as four words. Headline 70c extra. 
70c per line for listings. 





Position Wanted 


Men Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 





Sales Manager 


Many years in charge of 
Em- 


or assistant to owner. 
sales and provisions. Aggressive, responsible. 


ployed at present, good reason for making change. | 


Box W-52, 
407 So. Dearborn St., 


A-1 references. 
PROVISIONER, 
Ill, 





SALESMAN OR BROKERAGE (34) 15 years’ 
branch house experience including 5 years as prod- 
uce manager, Philadelphia, Pa. Box W-69, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 





AUDITOR, OFFICE MANAGER desires permanent 
connection. Experienced plant and branch house 
auditing and handling credits. Best references. 
Box W-67, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





ALL-AROUND BEEF MAN, 14 years’ experience, 
able to buy, grade, break up beef; figure costs and 
sell beef, also take charge of boning department. 
A-l references. Box W-77, THE .NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Manager or Superintendent 


My 23 years’ experience with both large and inde- 
pendent packers will prove of value to you. Em- 
ployed at present, desire change. Prefer Northern 
or Eastern location. Box W-78, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








FULL LINE SAUSAGE and smoked meat foreman, 
over 25 years’ experience, both large and small 
packers, desires connection. Box,W-79, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





FOREMAN OF PORK operations desires change. 
Young man, 16 years’ all-around experience killing 
and cutting. Perfect record in curing. Can turn 
out first-class smoked meat. Box W-80, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. 
Chicago, Il. 


THE NATIONAL | 
Chicago, | 





Dearborn St., | 


WANTED:—HIGHLY 
superintendent or foreman who has had consider- 


able experience in dry rendering. State salary and | 


W-54, THE NA- 
So. Dearborn St., 


experience with reference. Box 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED BEEF man. 
know how, and be willing, to actually break up cat- 
tle into cuts, and teach this art to another, so that 
the applicant answering this ad can take position as 
assistant sales manager with increased beef sales 
his goal. Box W-70, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT by Chicago pack- 
er. Age, 35 to 40. Experienced sausage, smoked 
meat, general manufacturing. Give references. 
Box W-75, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Equipment Wanted 





Packing Equipment Wanted 


Wanted for user 2—50 and 100 lb. Silent Cutters 
2—50 and 100 lb. Stuffers: 00 and 200 lb. 
Mixers: 3—Grinders: Filter Press. Lard Cooling 
Roll. No dealers. W-718, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER. 300 Madison Ave., New York City. 











Have You Ordered 
THE NEW 
MULTIPLE BINDER 


for your 1940 copies of 


THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 











EXPERIENCED rendering | 


Must | 














Meat Packing Equipment 
Offerings 


10—Aluminum St. Jack. Kettles, 40, 60, 80, 100 gal. 

1—Meakin horiz. continuous Crackling Press, with 
tempering apparatus, 30 h.p. Motor, 800 to 1000 
lb. cap. per hour 

5—9’x19’ Revolving Digesters or Percolators. 
4000 Ft. Drag, Scraper and Screw Conveyor. 

10—Bartlett & Snow vertical Tankage Dryers 

25—Dopp Kettles, all sizes 

10—Hammer Mills, Crushers, Grinders, Pulverizers 

4—Ice Breakers and Crushers 

2—Brecht 200 Ib. Stuffers, without tubes. 

1—Brecht Enterprise No. 156 Meat Grinder. 

1—Brecht 1000-lb. Meat Mixer. 

1—Brecht 18’ Filter Press 

1—Hand Operated Fat Cutter 

Ask for ‘‘Consolidated News’’ listing our large 

stock. Send us your inquiries—we desire to serve 

you. What have you for sale? We buy from a 

single item to a complete plant. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 





The Bunn Tying Machine 


is used very generally by packers for 
tying sausage boxes, bacon squares, 
picnics, butts, etc. Ties 20-30 packages 
per minute. Saves twine. Write for our 
10-day free trial offer. B. H. Bunn Co., 
7609 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Save Money on Your Purchases 
Send for your copy of our catalog No. 3 
listing over 650 different Used and 
Rebuilt Packinghouse Machinery and 
Equipment bargains ranging from small 
sausage molds to large hydraulic presses 
and complete plants. 

E. G. James Company 
Brokers 
Packinghouse Products—Machinery 
Equipment and Supplies 
332 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Il. 





THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


PRODUCERS, 


Sausage Casings 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 











Reprints of Articles on 
Efficiency in the Meat Plant, Operating Costs 
and Accounting Methods, Published in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


may solve the problems that are vexing you. 
Write today for lists and prices. 























The New 


FRENCH 


CURB PRESS 
Will Give You 


MORE GREASE 
PURER GREASE 
LESS REWORKING 
GREATER CLEANLINESS 


We invite your inquiries 


The French Oil Mill 
Machinery Company 


Piqua 





WYNANTSKILL 


Complete stocks of all grades and sizes of 


nettes always ready for i 
one of the man 
choose WYNA 


st OCKINETTES 


stocki- 
ip t is just 
reasons why prominent packers 


TSKILL Stockinettes. 











Warsaw, N.Y 


Ohio 


Representatives: Wm. P. McCarthy, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago, lil.» Murphy 
Sales, 516 S$. Winter St., Adrian, Mich.» T. W. Evans Cordage Co. inc., 82 Maple 
St, Thorton, R. |. * J. GrosJean, P. 0. Box 307, Buffalo, N.Y. * C. M. Ardizzoni, 
31-17 36th St., Long Island City, N.Y. * Joseph W. Gates, 131 W. Oakdale Ave., 
Glendale, Pa. + C. H. Selby, 731 Bryant St., San Francisco, Calif. * R. G. Fluker, 


TROY 


WYNANTSKILL MANUFACTURING CO.n. vy. 
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HUNTER PACKING COMPANY HONEY BRAND 


East St. Louis, Illinois Hams - Bacon 
Dried Beef rawr 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS jprcean 
OOMINATES 


NEW YORK " Representatives: H Y G M iy D F S 


“< Willi a . 
OFFICE FE ote Original West 
106 Gansevoort St. 


te a sie Virginia Cured Ham 

Philadelphia, Pa. Ready to Serve CONSULT US BEFORE 
YOU BUY OR 

HYGRADE'S SELL 


Frankfurters in 
Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty Natural Casings 

















Domestic and Foreign 


ohnJ.Felin&Co.,inc. | Makimuay = Comectons 


Beef - Veal Invited! 
Lamb - Pork 





4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 402-10 West 14th St. 


HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 
HAMS - BACON - LARD - DELICATESSEN 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


BICZYJA » —@SSKAV , 
” eal QUALITY. 


PRONOUNCED BEEF e BACON e SAUSAGE e LAMB 
VEAL e SHORTENING e PORK e HAM 
The finest Polish-Style e VEGETABLE OlLe 
Ham on the market to- ==THE WM. SCHLUDERBERG - T. J. KURDLE CO.—= 
day by hundreds of sat- MAIN OFFICE - PLANT and REFINERY 
isfied Tobin customers! 3800-4000 E. BALTIMORE ST. 
WASHINGTON,D.C. BALTIMORE,MD. RICHMOND, VA. 
‘ e 


THE TOBIN PACKING CO., INC. a © oe © 


NEW YORK, N.Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ROANOKE, VA. 
FORT DODGE, IOWA j 408 WEST 14thSTREET 713 CALLOWHILLST. 317 E. Campbell Ave. 


CANNED MEATS — “PANTRY PALS” 


TAHL-M EY ER — 


iu CHICAGO 


We are in a position to fill orders promptly for Offers You Coerything 


Polish Style Canned Hams ; LEONARD HICKS 


Managing Director 









































Also to appoint Distributors —a few territories still open 


STAHL-MEYER, INC., New York City, N. Y. 
FERRIS HICKORY SMOKED HAM and BACON 
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HAM BAGS 


With Never a Variation! 





Our machines are built and equipped to produce 
HAM BAGS of absolute uniformity in size, stretch 
and length! You can be sure of identical re-orders 
when you buy from CAHNI 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 





7 = W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Selling Agent: THE ADLER COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


















“TI 





HORMEL 


GOOD FOOD 





Main Office end Packing Plant 
Austin, Minnesota 






























GET THE BEST ALWAYS ASK FOR THE 
“ORIGINAL” 
“SELTZER BRAND” 
LEBANON BOLOGNA 
MFR’D BY 
. PALMYRA BOLOGNA CO., INC. 
PALMYRA, PENNA. 



















(A Selected 
Sausage Casings 


MAY CASING COMPANY 


619 West 24th Place, Chicago, Ill. 











ABD: 515 
Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F.G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

















Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Lambs and Calves 
U. 8S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 





Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, ~ 








WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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The firms listed here are in partnership 
36 with you. The products and equipment 
15 they manufacture and the services they 
render are designed to help you do your 
88 work more efficiently, more economically 
20 and to help you make better products 
' which you can merchandise more profit- 
ably. Their advertisements offer opportu- 
45 nities to you which you should not overlook. 
.38 
.23 ssepeensemamnnennenetateesieaiiiinnstiataiadl 
racy, we cond intee against the possibility of a change or omission in this index 


Rath’s 


Jrom the Land O’€@orn 


nh bbb bb bb Md ddd ddd dd 


BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 
PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 


THE RATH PACKING CO. WATERLOO, IOWA 











THEE. KAHN’SSONSCoO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 

HAMS AND BACON | 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 


Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


en 


Represented by 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 
H. L. Woodruff Earl McAdams Clayton P. Lee P.G. Gray Co. 
437 W. 13th St. 38 N.DelawareAv. 1108 F.St.S.W. 148 State St. | 
i 








































JERZY 


POLISH STYLE 


Mild and unsmoked 
Canned in true 

: continental style 

Outstanding in flavor and texture 


P. T. GEORGE & CO. Sole Distributors 


156th ST. and BROOK AVE. P. O. BOX 386 





New York, N.Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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AS NEAR AS YOUR PHONE 


Next time you’re faced with a problem in 





low temperature insulation, pick up your 








phone and call the nearest Armstrong representative. 
You'll talk to a man whose thorough training and wide 
experience qualify him as an insulation expert who can be 
of real help to you. What’s more, he’s backed by an organi- 
zation with a reputation built on more than thirty-five 


years of dependable service in low temperature insulation. 





Crotin touch with Insulation Meadguattors 





HERE’S a good reason why leading indus- 

tries throughout the country consider the 
Armstrong Cork Company their headquarters 
for low temperature insulation. Years of satis- 
factory performance have proved to them that 
Armstrong’s Cork Insulation will hold low 
temperatures safely and economically. 

This pure CORK material (Corkboard for 
flat and large radius surfaces, and Cork Cover- 
ing for cold lines and fittings) presents an 
effective barrier to the passage of heat. It con- 
serves costly refrigeration, checks condensa- 
tion, and helps control processing and storage 
temperatures within desired ranges. In addi- 
tion, Armstrong’s Cork Insulation is extremely 
durable—highly resistant to moisture. It has 
proved its ability to keep its efficiency for 


years, even under severe operating condi- 
tions. You can depend on this insulation. 

Armstrong’s Cork Insulation is strong and 
rigid, light in weight, and fire-resistant. Cork- 
board is made in easily installed board sizes— 
12” x 36”, 18” x 36”, and 24” x 36”, and in 
thicknesses from one to six inches. Cork 
Covering is accurately made in sizes, shapes, 
and thicknesses to fit any piping arrangement. 

The Armstrong man has the complete, 
money-saving story on this efficient Cork 
Insulation. So why not call him today at the 
nearest Armstrong branch office? (See list in 
Sweet’s.) Or, if you prefer, get all the facts by 
writing to Armstrong Cork Company, 


Building Materials Division, 952 Con- ® 
cord Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. “& 
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ANCO STUFFERS FOR 
DEFENSE AGAINST LOSSES 








A Meee Sy bes 


(I 



















Do you have to coax your old 


Sausage Stuffer to keep it 





going? Do worn and leaky 
parts waste your time and 
money? If so, then it’s time 
to investigate the new ANCO 
Stuffer and defend yourself 
against delays and losses. 
Write for details of construc- 
tion features of ANCO 
Sausage Stuffers contained in 


Catalog No. 48. 





THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 S. WESTERN BLVD. e CHICAGO, ILL. 


EE ET 
117 LIBERTY STREET > NEW YORK, N. Y. 









-.- the Food 
that’s Making 


Aa 


NEWS! 


Cash in on this rapidly growing new source 
of sales! Your customers have been reading 
and talking about gelatin. Recent articles 
in newspapers, medical journals and other 
magazines have made the public gelatin 
conscious. 


Take your cue for bigger business! Tell 
your customers that one of the most de 
lightful ways to eat gelatin, ‘‘the wonder 
food product,” is in delicious jellied meats 
. .. easy to serve, because they are prepared 
by you and are ready to put on the table, 


When you use Swift’s Superclear, jellied 
meat dishes are mouth watering just to look 
at... sparkling, crystal-clear! Splendid 
results are assured, because Superclear is 
high in test and high in quality. Econom. 
ical, too . . . Superclear’s extra strength 
achieves minimum jelly costs. For example, 
only 3.6c per pound gelatin cost for jellied 
tongues. 






Formulas for any jellied meat products sent 
eee with trial shipments . . . on request. 


= sits Suqnonclas GELATI\ 










A SUPERIOR JELLIED MEAT GELATIN 
SWIFT & COMPANY GELATIN DIVISION CHICAGO, IL 








rticles 


ts sent 





